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Ebents of the Gélecek. 


On Tuesday night, in the saloon of the railway train 
which carried Abdul Hamid into exile, an armistice was 
signed by the Turkish delegates and by the Bulgarians, 


acting also on behalf of Servia and Montenegro. It pro- 
vides that the armies of the belligerents shall remain in 
their present positions, that the besieged fortresses 
(Adrianople and Scutari) shall not be revictualled, and 
that transport facilities shall be accorded to the Bul- 
garian army in Thrace after ten days, by way of the 
Black Sea and along the railway past Adrianople. 
Negotiations for a peace are to open in London on 
December 13th. No duration is fixed for the armistice, 
which is terminable at forty-eight hours’ notice. These 
terms are decidedly milder than the original Bulgarian 
proposals, since they make no demand for the surrender 
of the besieged places and the Tchataldja lines. But 
they are decidedly more severe than the suggestions 
which the Turks put forward, since they forbid the pro- 
visioning of Adrianople and Scutari. The former place 
is believed to be already in great want of food, and its 
plight may be pitiable before peace is concluded. But, 
given the dilatory habits of Turkish diplomacy, it is 
essential that the Allies should have some lever with 
which to meet procrastination. 
* * * 

Tue Greeks have not yet signed the armistice, 
though it is probable they may still do so. They expose 
themselves thereby to some risk of serious reverses in 





Epirus, but neither a reverse there nor further successes 
for their fleet in the AZgean could now affect the general 
issue of the war. Their delegates arrived late at 
Tchataldja, and they seem to think that even preliminary 
conversations ought not to have begun without them. 
They desired the vigorous prosecution of the war, and 
in an official statement have declared that they were 
ready to lend troops for a serious attack on Tchataldja. 
In an interview, M. Romanos, the Greek Minister in 
Paris, has sharply criticised the decision of the Bul- 
garians, who, after all, have borne the brunt of the war, 
to accept a truce before the besieged places and 
Tchataldja had fallen. He calls attention specially to 
the services of the Greek fleet in maintaining a blockade 
of the Turkish coasts, and fears that the raising of this 
blockade might greatly facilitate the arrival of fresh 
Asiatic reinforcements in Constantinople. These dis- 
sensions have received a scandalous publicity, and in 
later statements we are glad to see that the Greeks insist 
that the Balkan League remains intact. 
* * * 

THE real explanation of the Greek attitude is to be 
found, we believe, in their anxiety over the future of 
Salonica and Jannina. They appear to think that if the 
Bulgarians could be induced or assisted to make and to 
hold further conquests in Thrace, including even Con- 
stantinople, their own claim to compensation in 
Western Macedonia, and notably at-Salonica, would be 
improved. Further, they wished to secure the surrender 
of Jannina as an item in the armistice, despite the fact 
that this important town has not been besieged. Their 
nervousness lest Epirus should be included in an 
autonomous Albania probably explains the bombard- 
ment this week by two of their gunboats of the un- 
fortified port of Vallona, where Ismail Kemal Bey and a 
hurriedly summoned provisional government have just 
proclaimed the independence of Albania. What pre- 
cisely is meant by “ independence” is not quite clear, 
since a message addressed to the Sultan has affirmed the 
continuous loyalty to him of Albania. Of military news 
there is nothing of importance, save the publication of 
details of an important Bulgarian success at Marhamli, 
on the lower Maritza, where Yaver Pasha surrendered 
with 20,000 men who had been destined first for the 
relief of Adrianople, and then for the reinforcements of 


the Dardanelles. 
? * * 


A BRIEF but weighty speech from the German Chan- 
cellor has been the chief international event of the week. 
It was, like all German utterances, exceedingly blunt in 
form, but it had the merit of frankness, and we think 
it was clearly intended to convey that Germany is work- 
ing for peace. It began by declaring that if a Power 
has a disagreement with one of the belligerents, the 
Powers must act in common to assuage the conflict. 
Indeed a lively and promising exchange of views is 
already taking place. It was even more important, 
he insisted, that the claims of the Powers could be pre- 
sented only after the settlement proposed by the 
belligerents is known. So far, he seemed to be following 
the lines of Mr. Asquith’s Guildhall speech; the 
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menacing sentences came later. If insoluble difficulties 
should arise between the Powers and the belligerents, 
the Powers must give effect to their claims. This, he 
added, applies to our allies. If they are attacked from a 
third quarter, Germany must take her stand by their 
side, and in so doing she would be defending her own 
position in Europe. In plain words, if Servia defies 
Austria, Austria must “make good her claims,’’ and 
if Russia then attacks Austria, Germany will also go 


to war. 
* * * 


Turs declaration has been read in very various senses. 
In Austria its effect was, we think quite erroneously, 
supposed to be bellicose, and it depressed the Bourse. 
A mischievous comment in the “Cologne Gazette’’ 
(afterwards disavowed by the official “ North German 
Gazette ’’’) went so far as to demand pacific assurances 
from Russia, and declared that Austria would be useless 
as an ally if she were to flinch in this crisis. In England, 
however, and in the more sober French papers (notably 
the “ Débats ’’), the speech was rightly read in a pacific 
sense, and the stress was properly laid on the passages 
which tended to delay the conflict and to insist on the 
submission of any cases of difficulty to the judgment of 
the Powers. The Russian press was sarcastic, but by no 
means excited in tone. Some French papers followed 
the “Temps,” which thought the speech “ brutal in 
substance and ill-natured in form.’’ 

* * * 

In point of fact, whether because of this speech or 
in spite of it, the whole European position is markedly 
easier, and the general tone of M. Poincaré’s speech 
on Thursday further lightens it. Sir Edward Grey’s 
excellent proposal for a conference of ambassadors 
in some capital, preparatory to a European Congress, 
has been accepted with a good grace by Austria, 
and an exchange of views over the vexed questions aris- 
ing from the war will shortly begin. That means that 
the thorny question of the Adriatic port is postponed 
and submitted to European judgment. Servia, mean- 
while, has declared her readiness to compromise, and her 
desire to submit her demands to a European Conference. 
The only disquieting feature of the situation is the 
jealousy shown by a section of the French press at the 
Anglo-German rapprochement—an exact parallel to the 
comments of our own Imperialists when M. Caillaux so 
nearly reached a general understanding with Germany 
last year. Herr Kiderlen-Waechter told the Reichstag 
“ that throughout all the recent crisis, our relations with 
England have been relations of peculiar confidence.” It 
was on this text that the “ Echo de Paris,’’ “ Eclair,’’ 
“ Gaulois,’’ “ Journal,’ and “1’Action ’’ have descanted 
on the danger of an Anglo-German approach. 

+ * * 

On Friday and Saturday week, Mr. Lloyd George 
conducted what all observers describe as a political pro- 
gress in Scotland, comparable only for the enthusiasm 
of the people with Gladstone’s great receptions in the 
‘seventies and ’eighties. He did not disclose the coming 
land programme, but outlined its general purpose in a 
passage of great eloquence in the Aberdeen speech. ‘‘ The 
land of Scotland,’’ he said, 


“ought not to be used primarily for the benefit of 
those who visit this country when the sun is shining 
upon it, and when its heather is in bloom. The land of 
Scotland is for the people who stick to it and love it 
when the winter rains and snow and tempest lash 
fiercely against its rugged face. These are the questions 
that must be searched into. This is the hour of the 
great inquisition of the people. They have determined 
to give their tail, to give their industry, to give their 





all for their native land. But they want to know that 
their native land shall give its best to them as well.” 


He described the emptying process still going on in rural 
Scotland, and made a pleasant and humorous reply to 
critics of the Insurance Act, saying that the Priests and 
Levites of Toryism had not only passed this great boon 
by, but had attacked the Samaritan as if he were the 
thief. Soon they would be claiming both the mule and 
the oil, and swearing that the inn was really their idea. 
He insisted that the land question was at the root of 
dependent social problems, such as housing, food, health, 
and the development of a powerful Imperial race. 
* * * 

Tue Government are waking up none too soon to 
the danger of Lord Roberts’s scandalous, and, we are 
afraid, too successful campaign against the Territorials. 
On Friday week, speaking at the Eighty Club, Lord 
Haldane, after laying down the rather dubious doctrine 
that a great leader of troops was not necessarily a great 
strategist, said that Lord Roberts did not under- 
stand the vital principles of our strategy. They were, 
first, our command of the sea, and therefore, the pre- 
dominance of the Navy; secondly, the provision of an 
over-seas army for India and Imperial wars; thirdly, the 
organisation of home defence. For the last purpose, we 
had only to deal with whatever might get through the 
naval wall. This, of course, has been estimated by 
the Army authorities at a maximum of seventy thousand 
raiders, and by the Naval authorities at a much lower 
figure. If Lord Roberts’s ideal of a Continental army 
were realised, recruiting for our over-seas army would be 
destroyed, and from ten to fifteen millions would be added 
to the Army Estimates. The fleet must be starved if the 
army were made the primary spending service. 

* * * 


Cotonet SEELy, addressing the London Scottish on 
Thursday night, spoke with still more directness. He 
said that “far from abandoning the voluntary prin- 
ciple,’’ the Government intend to “ foster, encourage, 
and extend it by every means in their power.’’ He 


described the efficiency of the Territorials as much 


greater than that of the Volunteers, and declared com- 
pulsion to be repugnant to national ideas. As an 
illustration, he showed how, in the days of the press- 
gang, of 29,000 men who were impressed, 27,000 
deserted. As it took 3,000 men to conduct their im- 
pressment, there was a net loss of a thousand men on the 
transaction. But the most effective part of the speech 
was the War Minister’s quotations of the unstinted 
eulogies of the Volunteer Service of which Lord Roberts 
was the author during the South African War. 


* * * 


On Thursday the Canadian Premier made his 
expected announcement of the Canadian gift to the 
British Navy. This is to take the form of three super- 
Dreadnoughts (not mere Dreadnoughts), to be built 
immediately in this country, at a cost of £2,350,000 
each. These ships are to form part of the Imperial Navy ; 
but if Canada desires to establish a Canadian naval 
“unit,’’ she may recall them. In further exchange, the 
Dominion is to obtain at once a regular and permanent 
seat for a Canadian “ Minister’’ on the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, and later on, Mr. Borden hints, a 
place in the “ final solution ’’ of the question of “ voice 
and influence” in foreign policy. 


* * * 
Tus is, of course, a complete reversal of the 
policy of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. To that policy the 
' Imperial Government gave an assent, with sup- 
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porting arguments, which it has now transferred to 
the opposite Conservative policy of a concentrated 
Navy, and the creation of a new Imperial organ for 
control of foreign policy. Mr. Borden did not 
raise the question of what place representative 
and Parliamentary government is to play in these 
new centres and bodies of Imperial force, but 
obviously it must be closely debated here. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier complimented Mr. Borden on the moderation 
and force of his speech, but reserved his opinion on the 
merits of the scheme. The Premier’s statement of our 
naval needs was based on a strongly colored memorandum 
from the Admiralty, dealing with the Anglo-German 
naval situation in terms hardly reconcilable with the 
Prime Minister’s statements as quoted by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier last week. 


* * * 


Botu the Home Rule Bill and the Welsh Disestab- 
lishment Bill have been debated during the week, the 
Government’s majorities having been large and the 
debates serious and temperate. Two clauses of the latter 
measure have been passed. We must refer our readers 
to the discussions, which cannot be summarised in a 
paragraph or two, and we discuss elsewhere the general 
bearing of the finance of the Irish Bill. The complicated 
Clause 26, which sets up the Joint Exchequer Board and 
defines its powers, has been passed, and so have Clause 27, 
which provides for the appointment and tenure of the 
Irish judges; Clauses 28-30, dealing with appeals from 
decisions of the Irish Courts: and also Clauses 31 and 32. 
The first of these latter clauses defines the position of the 
Lord Lieutenant, and the Prime Minister accepted an 
amendment of Mr. MacNeill’s that religious belief is not 
to disqualify for the office. 

* * * 


On Wednesday, Mr. Churchill announced the scheme 
of increased pay for the Navy which he has long had 
in contemplation. The additions in all ranks amount 
to the gross sum of £386,473. This applies to all ratings. 
Petty officers and men, including the Marines, absorb 
£300,000 of this sum, and the officers get over £35,000, 
and the provision of a full free kit on entering the Service 
—a specially popular provision—accounts for the balance. 
The chief feature of Mr. Churchill’s plan is that after 
six years’ service ordinary seamen receive an additional 
threepence a day and petty officers fourpence; the 
general idea being to give the older seamen the full 
advantage of their seniority. The reform has been very 
well received amongst all classes of critics. 


* * * 


Sir Epwarp Grey appears to doubt whether Saad- 
ed-Dowleh, whose return to Persia he advised, is in 
reality an agent of the ex-Shah. The facts gathered by 
the “ Manchester Guardian ” leave no doubt whatever on 
this head. On his way to Persia, he met the ex-Shah at 
Odessa. At Baku he was joined by the late Secretary 
of the ex-Shah. The two tegether then crossed the 
Caspian in a Russian war-vessel. He has arrived in 
Teheran, in short, as the friend of the ex-Shah and the 
protégé of Russia, and if he is made Regent, it can be 
only in the interests of the Pretender and his patron. It 
is significant that some members of the ex-Shah’s family 
have also arrived in Teheran. Meanwhile, we gather 
from Sir Edward Grey’s answer to Mr. Morrell that no 
progress at all has been made with the question of the 
joint-loan to Persia. The anarchy is to continue, and 
the reaction will be brought in to restore order. That, 
apparently, is the Russian plan. 





Lorp Crewe, speaking at Cheltenham on Wednes- 
day, made a very striking attack on Mr. Bonar Law’s 
recent speech at Oldham, in which he practically 
threatened India with Protection unless under a 
Protectionist system she remained a Free Trade 
country to us in consideration of the services we had 
rendered her. Lord Crewe declared that it was a ‘‘ new 
departure” to base our economic policy to India on 
India’s gratitude, instead of on India’s interest. He 
proceeded :— 

“T warn him (Mr. Law) plainly that it will be resented 
in India, that it is resented already, and that if he ever 
seeks to put it into practice it will be resented in a man- 
ner that will create an unprecedented strain on India’s 
loyalty to the Empire. Let there be no mistake about 
it. The first British Government that surrenders the 
principle of Free Trade in its own domestic policy will 
no longer have the moral right—and if it no longer has 
the moral right, how can it claim the power ?—to debar 
India from the advantage, if it is an advantage, of 
frankly Protectionist duties on the same scale as are 
imposed by the self-governing dominions against the 
chief competitors with her domestic industries—namely, 
the great manufacturing export trades of Lancashire, 
Yorkshire, and the Midlands.”’ 

* 


SPEAKING at the Manchester Reform Club on Mon- 
day, Mr. Ponsonby laid down some interesting lines of 
advance for a democratic policy on foreign affairs. After 
attacking what he called the promotion of special 
European friendships, and denouncing the exclusive 
character of the democratic service, he asked, first, 
that the Foreign Secretary should clearly explain 
to the Commons the broad lines of our foreign policy ; 
secondly, that before concluding treaties, or entering 
into binding engagements, he should submit the matter 
to the judgment and sanction of the House; thirdly, 
that a representative committee of the Commons should 
be established to ask for papers and receive information 
from the Foreign Minister or the Under-Secretary. He 
did not, however, propose that this body should exercise 
any control, which could only come through increased 
powers of debate for the whole House. 

* * ~ 

THE model election promoted by the Proportional 
Representation Society in Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
was a complete success. Nearly 50,000 votes were 
recorded, as against about 20,000 in the election held 
nearly four years ago, and there were very few spoilt 
papers. There were twelve candidates for a constituency 


supposed to return seven members of Parliament. The 

first voting revealed the following result :— 
Right Hon. David Lloyd George ... 22,778 
Right Hon. A. Bonar Law . 11,857 
Right Hon. Sir Edward Grey 3,997 
Philip Snowden 2,585 
Right Hon. J. Austen Chamberlain. 1,626 
John Redmond oa 1,221 
Right Hon. Sir E. H. ‘Carson os oe 
George N. Barnes Ant , bi — 888 
Lord Robert Cecil... ei ia in 787 
Right Hon. Thomas Burt... ae ids 576 
L. S. Amery ... se ii Pee an 208 
Sir Alfred Mond ve sa — oa 180 


Of these candidates the following were finally elected :— 


Mr. Thomas Burt. 
Mr. John Redmond. 
Mr. Philip Snowden. 


Mr. Lloyd George. 

Mr. Bonar Law. 

Sir Edward Grey. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 


The party votes were in 
Ministerialist to two Unionist, 
the final result. 


the proportion of five 
and this was realised in 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE ATTACK ON VOLUNTARY SERVICE. 
WE are glad to gather from Colonel Seely’s excellent 
speech on Thursday that the Government have deter- 
mined, not: a moment too soon, to stand by the voluntary 
system of military service, and, if necessary, to strengthen 
and foster it. For it is clear that the position of the 
auxiliary force which they have created is menaced by 
the deliberate act and intent of Lord Roberts and the 
National Service League, and that unless this failure is 
arrested the Territorials must go. Already the decline 
has gone far. In the last three years there has been a 
shortage, and the figures for 1912—-which show that 1,846 
officers and 45,545 men are wanting to the establishment 
—are the worst on record. Training and zeal are both 
falling off, and it is, we believe, a fact that since Lord 
Roberts’s latest speech at least one head of a County 
Association has reported, not with unalloyed chagrin, 
that recruiting in his district has ceased. Lord Roberts’s 
responsibility comes home a good deal closer than this. 
We are informed that in Scotland a circular has been 
sent round in the name of the League of which he is 
President, suggesting to men of the officer class that 
they should not join the Territorials, and even that officers 
should resign their positions in the force. Such an act, 
joined to such an utterance as that of Manchester, seems 
to us to bring Lord Roberts—or Lord Roberts’s League— 
very near to the position of men who seek to seduce men 
from the service of the Crown. Colonel Seely states 
that Lord Roberts has disavowed this circular, and 
that it has been withdrawn. We are glad to hear 
it, for the consequences of standing by it would 
have been serious. Mr. Tom Mann attempted to 
interfere with discipline in a certain remote and 
improbable contingency, and Mr. Mann was duly arrested 
and punished for this offence. But he pursued no such 
sedulous and organised propaganda of disafiection as Lord 
Roberts has conducted, with tangible effect, against the 
Territorial forces. The officers of this body are brought 
under the Army Act, and are therefore in close relation- 
ship with the regular army. If, as is notorious, these 
gentlemen are incited to declare against the organisation 
for which they are responsible, and to take part in 
meetings at which conscription is talked and voted for, 
we have the spirit and fruits of insubordination in full 
growth. It seems to us, therefore, that Lord Roberts 
is morally bound either to close his campaign against 
the Territorials or to surrender his connection with the 
army. He will then be in a position of complete 
irresponsibility, and can pursue his apostolate of the 
press-gang without any further loss of personal credit. 
The Territorial Force has foes without and foes 
within. Some of these, who are of its own household, 
can be dealt with under discipline. Others, we are 
afraid, can only be checked if the Government are able 
to undo the error into which Lord Haldane fell, and 
of which we warned him in the first number of THE 
Nation, when he placed the fate of the Territorials in 
the hands of the county magnates. Some of these 
gentlemen have fulfilled their trust; others have 
betrayed it. But their /dches cannot affect the para- 





mount duty of the Government to preserve the force in 
its integrity, and, if necessary, to add to its popularity. 
It is a question of saving the country from conscription, 
and if a more generous endowment and an ampler equip- 
ment of the Territorials are means to that end, no 
Ministry with a sense of proportion ought to grudge the 
half-million or so which may be required. 

We should be the more impressed with Lord 
Roberts’s arguments against voluntary service, if he had 
made them at the moment when he was in a position to 
describe its defects as a skilled observer in South 
Africa. Strange to say, neither then nor at the 
conclusion of the war did we hear anything from 
Lord Roberts but praise of the substantial aid 
offered to the regular army by the efforts of volun- 
teer soldiers and their commanders. The regiments 
they formed were indeed the best counterpart this 
country could supply to the force by which the Boers 
maintained the war. If it was scandalously deficient, 
in courage, in energy, in equipment, Lord Roberts was 
the man to say so. But he held his peace on all these 
points; indeed, he gave the country what he is now 
bound to describe as an entirely false impression of its 
Why, then, has he 
changed his note, and what reasonable credit belongs to a 


reserves of patriotic soldiering. 


man who, having thus, on his own showing, misled his 
country in one direction, seeks to turn it violently in 
another? Our complaint of this campaign for Conscrip- 
tion is, indeed, that it springs out of a conception of 
foreign policy which, while it revives the worst features of 
“ Continentalism,”’ is merely improvised to meet, not 


‘a new national emergency, but a passing phase of 


popular emotion. We fear or suspect a foreign Power 
merely because it has a great army and a considerable 
navy. Both these descriptions applied to the France 
of Louis Napoleon, with the addition that, in the French 
case, there was an historic antagonism, a closer point of 
physical contact than with the German sea frontiers, 
as well as a series of diplomatic and political difficulties 
It is of 
these loose, unthought-out animosities of the men 


which do not exist in the German parallel. 


who say that they want to see a British army in 
Berlin that ‘‘ Bobs’’ is the spokesman. And for their 
purposes he is a very bad spokesman. He has no 
political skill; and he knows nothing of naval strategy, 
which is dead against his conception of defence, and 
denies the theory of invasion on which it pretends to rest. 
To these considerations he is naturally indifferent, for he 
is not thinking of defence at all. He aims at enrolling a 
conscript army to perish (or to conquer) in the central 
plains of Europe. His method is childish and imprac- 
ticable, for, to take one point only, his proposition in- 
volves the enlistment, equipment, and training of some 
17,000 subalterns, to say nothing of an enormous number 
of non-commissioned officers. Where are these 17,000 
officers to come from? From what class? What is to be 
their hope of advancement’? How can the nation pay for 
their training and for the training of a vast conscript 
army, the units of which, if they are to be fitted to 
compete with the great military machines of France and 


Germany, must undergo a preparation, not of six months, 
but of two years. None of these problems does Lord 
Roberts attempt to meet. His scheme is, in itself, an 
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insult to a nation that already offers to the State, in one 
form or another, the services of over a million men in 
But it is more than anything else a plot for the 
destruction of Liberalism and for the abolition of civil 
freedom, and as such it will be resisted and destroyed. 


arms. 





FROM ARMISTICE TO PEACE. 


Tue news that an armistice has been concluded between 
the allies and the Turks is good, not merely because it 
means the end of a devastating war, but also still more 
because it means the triumph of freedom in the Balkans. 
The settlement which will follow presents, alike for the 
Balkan peoples and for Europe, some of the gravest 
problems which could confront diplomacy. It is 
enough for the moment to know that the devastating rule 
of the Turks is ended in all but a little corner of Europe. 
Constantinople will be left to them, with some portion of 
Thrace, to remind Christendom of its past of follies and 
divisions. But in all the broad territory from the 
Adriatic to the Maritza the people of the soil will till it 
without the paralysing dread of the Asiatic conqueror 
who took his toll of their harvests and cursed their lives 
with a nightmare of cruelty and oppression. However 
this territory may be parcelled among the allies, and 
whatever solution, whether of autonomy or independence, 
is applied to Albania, this result is assured as the fruit 
of a war in which character and patriotism have won 
their victory over stolid force and unintelligent numbers. 
In the inevitable anxiety over the details of the peace, 
it is still this broad fact which is the only great event in 
this eloquent page of history. Nothing bigger or more 
significant has happened in Europe since the Italian 
Risorgimento, amid all its wars and struggles. Nor can 
we forget that this armistice means the end of the most 
reckless sacrifice of human life which modern war has 
yet brought about. We know vaguely that the Bul- 
garians have lost an appreciable fraction of their adult 
male population. Untended wounds and the ravages of 
hunger and disease have lost to the Turks a whole army 
of men. It is only by glimpses and guesses that we can 
imagine what the sufferings of the non-combatants and 
the refugees have been, both Moslem and Christian. 
The terms for an armistice which the allies first 
proposed were much too severe, and doubtless they only 
represented the first step in the Oriental ritual of the 
Bazaar. The Turkish terms were equally impossible. 
In the event, we cannot admit that the victors have sacri- 
ficed any substantial advantage. The crucial point is 
the fate of the fortresses which still hold out— 
Adrianople and Scutari. not be re- 
victualled, and if they can endure their privations 
while peace is negotiated, it is certain that they will not, 
should the war unluckily be resumed, be in a position 
to continue their resistance with their old spirit. The 
Greek contention that any raising of the blockade which 
their fleet has partially maintained will prejudice the 
position of the allies is, to our thinking, exaggerated. 


They will 


The Greek fleet could not prevent the despatch of 
reinforcements to the Turkish army in Thrace, and 
that is now the one army which survives. In 
closing Salonica it did good service in the early phases 


of the war. But all the Agean ports are now in the 





possession of the League, and there the Greek fleet, no 
longer has a réle to play. The dissensions which the 
Greeks for some inscrutable reason advertised to the 
world, while everything turns on maintaining a united 
front against the common enemy, will undoubtedly be 
serious when the question of partition arises. But they 
will only slightly affect the position between the League 
and the Turks. 
good work. 


The Greek army has done unexpectedly 
But it is feeble numerically, and inferior in 
quality to the Bulgarian and Servian forces. We cannot 
believe that the mind of M. Venizelos, who has deservedly 
won and retained the respect and admiration of all his 
allies, is fairly reflected by the tone which some Greek 
diplomatists have adopted. The psychological element 
of difficulty comes rather from the army than from the 
statesmen of Greece. 

These unlucky dissensions are, however, of the worst 
augury for the diplomatic settlement. 
Bulgaria has pursued a realistic aim. Not only is she 
indifferent to the sentimental satisfaction of taking 
Constantinople and 


From the first, 


humiliating the Turks; she is 
actually resolved to avoid such imaginative excesses. Her 
aim is above all to liberate the people of her own race, 
and she would rather win a district inhabited by a virile 
population of Bulgarian peasants, than annex a pro- 
vince peopled by Levantines and Turks. 
own unity to think of, and her own democratic institu- 


She has her 
tions to conserve. She knows that in ten years the 
villages round Monastir would be taking their share in 
the life of an enlarged Bulgaria as naturally and as 
freely as the villages round Sofia. But the cosmopolitan 
horde of Constantinople would demoralise her politics, 
denationalise her culture, and end by converting her 
When the Greeks 
propose to continue the war in Thrace with the aid of 


some small military reinforcements from their own 


from a nation into an Empire. 


columns and the assistance of their fleet, the answer is 
not merely that a renewed campaign would still further 
weaken the Bulgarian army. It is rather that it could 
lead to no success which the Bulgarians desire. They 
are already in assured possession of the only part of 
Thrace which is properly Bulgarian by race—the country 
While they 
hold that, it is conceivable that they might even reconcile 


along the frontier and round Kirk Kilissé. 


themselves to the disappointment of leaving Adrianople, 
But the 
natural frontier in this region is that which they already 


if its fortresses were razed, in Turkish hands. 


hold, with the single exception of Adrianople city— 
the line of the Maritza and Ergene rivers. They have 
nothing to gain by advancing further. As they approach 
Constantinople, they can only add to the diplomatic 
difficulties of a settlement by arousing the jealousies of 
the Great Powers. They have to remember, moreover, 
that in the future they alone will be the neighbors of 
the Turks. 


have already been delivered. 


From that problem Greeks and Servians 
It will confront the Bul- 
gars in the new era before them, and it very properly 
affects their statesmanship now. 

The key to the whole problem of the settlement is, we 
imagine, the possession of Salonica. It is, perhaps, a 
natural impulse in the Greeks to suggest to the Bulgars 
fresh and costly acquisitions in Thrace. For the more 


Bulgaria wins in the East, the more may their allies 
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hope to acquire in the West. We are clear for our part 
that, in the delicate problem of partition, it is primarily 
the interests of the local population, and not the preserva- 
tion of some balance in the apportionment of the “ fruits 
of victory,’ which ought to be decisive. It will not be 
possible in any partition to follow exact ethnographical 
lines. Monastir, for example, has a progressive com- 
munity of Hellenised Vlachs as its chief element, but 
the country and the villages around it are wholly Bul- 
garian. Serres is mainly Greek, but again it serves 
a Bulgarian countryside as a market and centre. But 
it is precisely in Salonica, the crux of this problem, that 
the natural solution is the clearest. The town is mainly 
Jewish, partly Greek, and only by a minute minority 
Slav. But its Hinterland is mainly Bulgarian, and 
it is, above all, the port and the depét which will serve 
the three railway lines which radiate from it through 
a Macedonia which is predominantly Bulgarian. To 
make it, by an artificial political arrangement, a Greek 
city, would be to complicate the whole existence, political 
and economic, of the interior. To make it frankly 
Bulgarian would be a better economic, but politically 
a very difficult, plan. The natural, we would say the 
inevitable, solution is to make it a free port, with an 
autonomous municipality, to serve as a cosmopolitan 
centre for all the middle Balkan region. It will be 
the port, not only of Macedonia, but also of Servia. 
Its roads run northwards. To make it a Greek port, 
and so to link its destinies with a southern country 
already rich in superb harbors, would be to interfere 
with the “manifest destiny” of geography. If the 
egoism of one ally could succeed in preventing this 
natural solution, the result, we expect, would not be 
to satisfy Greek claims. 

On the problems which will confront the belligerents 
when they meet in London, European opinion, and, 
above all, British and German opinion, must exert an 
influence. Herr von Bethmann Hollweg’s speech of this 
week was characteristic of German diplomacy. It was 
frank to the verge of bluntness, but it was also in its 
real tenor pacific. If it said with unnecessary 
emphasis that Austria may count on her ally in the field, 
it also echoed Mr. Asquith’s well-timed plea for the 
postponement of partial issues. The allies must settle 
among themselves in the first instance the re-drawing of 
the Balkan map. But it will be the better drawn, if 
the Powers meanwhile have made it clear that their own 
differences will be reserved for the decision of a con- 
ference. England and Germany are working in admir- 
able unity for the preservation of European peace. It 
rests with the allies to devise among themselves a local 
settlement which will assure freedom to the Balkans, and 
for Greece to end the restless competitions which threaten 
to-day to disturb the harmony of the League. 





HOME RULE FINANCE. 
Tue debates in Committee on the financial clauses of the 
Home Rule Bill are now at an end, and it is possible 
to survey the position reached in this supremely impor- 
tant sphere of Anglo-Irish relations. Not that the 
financial arrangements can be regarded in isolation. 
Necessarily they reflect the distribution of legislative 
and executive powers, here as in every other compact 
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between a superior and a subordinate State. But at 
every point of possible disagreement due to the inter- 
locking or overlapping of powers, it is safe to say that 
the immediate occasion of friction and the battleground 
of controversy will be financial. It was a clear recog- 
nition of this interdependence between financial and 
other powers and of the urgent need for minimising 
occasions of friction, together with an unreserved belief 
in the practical wisdom of conferring the utmost possible 
responsibility. on the Irish people, that inspired the 
powerful Report of the Primrose Committee. The Com- 
mittee were not distracted by analogies or side-issues, 
theoretical or tactical. They were not asked, and they 
did not attempt, to accommodate their solution either to 
some hypothetical scheme of federation or to the political 
exigencies of the moment. Investigating the Irish 
problem with a single eye to the permanent interests of 
lreland and Great Britain, they recommended the legis- 
lative autonomy of Ireland in all purely Irish affairs, 
with the corresponding fiscal autonomy, subject, if it 
were thought necessary, to the prohibition of a tariff 
against Great Britain. The initial deficit in Irish 
revenue—that ironical death-bed legacy of the Union— 
they proposed to meet, without disguise, by an Imperial 
grant-in-aid, strictly temporary, and diminishing in 
amount from the first, so as to throw on Ireland the 
responsibility of attaining a financial equilibrium within 
a definite number of years. Such a settlement would 
fall short of finality only in leaving open the amount of 
the contribution to Imperial expenses payable by 
Ireland after the attainment of solvency. Meanwhile, 
it would brace to fruitful exertion all the most virile 
elements in Irish life, while eliminating as far as possible 
all grounds for irritation and misunderstanding with 
Great Britain. Nor would it shut the door upon the 
subsequent inclusion of Ireland in a Federal Union. On 
the contrary, it would bring about by the only absolutely 
certain means one of the conditions precedent to federa- 
tion, solvency. 

Within the limits assigned them, the Primrose Com- 
mittee presented a case of irresistible strength. In 
deciding to reject their Report, we are bound to assume 
that the Government acted on motives outside the pur- 
view of the Committee, but none the less cogent. The 
strong opposition in England, the violent opposition in 
Ulster, the reluctance of some Liberal members to agree 
to any scheme not reducible to federal terms, or seeming 
to threaten in the remotest way the security of Free 
Trade, lastly, perhaps, the reluctance of the Nationalist 
leaders to undertake the burden of grappling at the 
outset, in the teeth of bitter opposition not only from 
the Covenanters of the North-east, but from the 
“ restitutionists’”’ of the South-west, with the entire 
problem presented by generations of mingled coercion 
and spoon-feeding—all these were considerations which 
must have had their influence. The Bill is a resultant 
of conflicting forces ; a compromise which must be judged 
by its success in surmounting many tactical obstacles 
without a sacrifice of fundamental principle. Does it 
pass the test? We believe that it does. If the settle- 
ment were intended to be permanent, it would be im- 
possible to say as much. Even if worked, as we believe 


it will be worked, in a spirit of mutual good-will, there 
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are points open to just criticism. Irish responsibility is 
severely limited. Dual authority pervades the whole 
fabric of administration. Instead of being compelled to 
feel, what she has never felt under the Union, the direct 
relation between taxation and expenditure, Ireland is to 
draw an allowance, with only permissive powers to vary 
and initiate taxes under rigid restrictions. These powers 
are overlapped by Imperial powers in an embarrassing 
manner. The Joint Exchequer Board is a novel and 
unsatisfactory piece of constitutional machinery, and 
the Irish representation at Westminster, which is a 
corollary of the reserved services and the fiscal restric- 
tions, creates undeniable anomalies. As for the deficit, 
it could, and probably would, be extinguished in time 
without any special Irish effort, but there is no statutory 
guarantee of its extinction or even of its reduction. 

On the other hand, the financial scheme, as amended 
in Committee, has the priceless merit of giving Ireland 
the free choice of shaping her national policy in the only 
right direction. The scheme is admittedly provisional. 
Under Clause 26 the attainment of solvency entitles 
Ireland to a revision, with a pledge of wider fiscal free- 
dom, set off by a liability to contribute to Imperial ex- 
penditure. As drafted, this Clause denied her the power 
to hasten the day of revision by any effort of her own. 
The acceptance last Monday of the amendment moved 
by Mr. Lees Smith—an amendment vastly more im- 
portant than the excision of the power to reduce 
Customs duties, which caused so much bitter controversy 
—removes this bar. It may be said, with truth, that 
the ultimate success of Home Rule hinges on the opera- 
tion of the amended Clause 26, and we earnestly trust 
that it will be used to the full and from the first by 
responsible Irish statesmen to direct the energies of their 
people toward the splendid goal of self-reliant 
Nationalism. Without being unduly harassed or 
hurried, they will be able resolutely to follow this guiding 
principle, and to teach their people to follow it; they 
will be able to insist from the first on economy, not only 
in their own sphere but in the reserved services still 
under Imperial control, to urge the speedy transference 
of these services where the legal option exists, to press 
for the earlier transference of others, and to resist all 
narrow and short-sighted attempts to reduce taxation 
as long as the first condition of healthy national life is 
unachieved. Their work will not be easy. The Bill is 
framed to save them, if they will, from the necessity for 
heroic efforts. The pessimists, ever busy in and about 
Ireland, will be busy still. Only the constant and 
strenuous assertion of a lofty ideal can stimulate the 
national spirit to the height of a great task. But we 
believe that Ireland has it in her to fulfil the task, and 
to fulfil it quickly. Nor, we feel convinced, will any lower 
ideal unite the long estranged elements in Ireland, evoke 
the best from every race and creed and section, and at 
the same time promote a permanent and honorable 
reconciliation with Great Britain. 





THE NEW POLICY OF “ BENEVOLENCES.” 
A very active school of Imperialists is now working 
to get the overseas Dominions and possessions into 


closer and more generous relations with our naval 





policy. This kind of spur is clearly a little dangerous 
when it is applied either to our self-governing Dominions 
or to possessions under our supreme control. If 
Great Britain is ever to obtain substantial assistance 
for the defence of her Empire from the constituent 
States, it is of the first importance that every step in 
this co-operation shall be spontaneous and deliberate. 
Now, the tidings (and the inventions) of the last few, 
weeks, imputing to the Governments and peoples of 
widely sundered sections of the Empire a sudden eager- 
ness to subscribe large sums of money or to furnish 
battleships, suggest neither spontaneity nor delibera- 
tion. Some of it is obviously pressure from the 
Admiralty, or the Navy League, or even the Jingo 
press. We are glad to observe the emphatic denial of 
the preposterous rumor, circulated from Bombay, 
ascribing to a group of Indian princes the intention of 
saddling their peoples with a heavy burden of taxation 
in order to present us with three Dreadnoughts and nine 
cruisers. No Indian people is rich enough to indulge in 
such generosity, and no Indian prince would be likely 
to exhibit it except as the result of urgent official or 
unofficial appeals from our side. The case of the offer 
of a battleship from the Federated Malay States remains 
shrouded in mystery. Why should these Sultans and 
other Asiatic potentates have suddenly woke up to the 
alarm of our foreign relations, and expressed this 
eagerness to help? 

But the case of the self-governing Dominions is even 
graver. Canada’s offer of three Dreadnoughts to the 
Imperial Navy records the success of the policy of 
committing our daughter nations to new lines of policy, 
involving dangerous consequences to their and our consti- 
tutional and fiscal liberties. Before 1909 the Colonial 
naval policy had run along two lines, first, that 
of small eleemosynary contributions towards the Imperial 
expense ; secondly, the provision of small local navies 
under Colonial control. In each Colonial Conference 
discussions took place upon the subject. The British 
Admiralty usually pressed a centralising scheme of con- 
trol. But, as soon as Colonial Ministers got home again, 
they recognised that Colonial sentiment was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the Dominions retaining possession and 
control. This attitude was inherent in the steady and 
continuous tendency towards full national autonomy 
under the British flag which has been the distinctive 
character of their history. The endeavor to effect a 
dramatic reversal in this movement is likely to prove the 
most eventful of the by-products of our anti-German 
policy in Europe. 

The development of this new Colonial relationship 


has been rapid. In his standard work upon 
“Responsible Government in the Colonies,” Mr. 
Keith writes as follows: “A totally new position 


as to naval defence was developed by the pro- 
ceedings in the Imperial Parliament in 1909, when 
great concern was expressed, even by Ministers, as 
to the rivalry of the foreign fleets. The result was the 
spontaneous offer of a Dreadnought, or, if necessary, 
two, to the Imperial Navy by the Government and 
Parliament of New Zealand, and this was followed by an 
important telegram from the two Governments of New 
South Wales and Victoria, offering to provide one if 
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the Commonwealth Parliament should fail to act.’’ The 
net result of this earlier naval scare was to secure 
gifts of one battleship from New Zealand and two 
cruisers from Australia. But the fuller negotiations 
which followed led to a divergence in policy, New Zealand 
adhering to her former policy of contribution, Canada 
and Australia—the former under Liberal guidance—pre- 
ferring to lay the foundation of fleets of their own and 
‘so to avoid being drawn into the “vortex” of 
European militarism. But Mr. Borden’s declaration 
records the success of the opposite course of pressing 
the self-governed Dominions into a centralised scheme 
of defence, achieved partly by larger direct con- 
tributions of money towards a navy owned and operated 
by Great Britain, partly by inducing them to abandon or 
modify the dominant policy of local control hitherto 
prevailing, and to come in to some more organic scheme 
of Imperial defence. The emergency policy which Mr. 
Borden now urges on the Canadian Parliament 
evidently belongs to this plan, and Lord Islington’s 
announcement in New Zealand of a conference of respon- 
sible representatives of Great Britain and the Dominions, 
to take place within the next few months, makes in 
the same direction. 

Now, if Canada chooses to present an “‘ emergency ”’ 
gift of seven millions to our naval expense, and if 
our other self-governing Dominions choose to follow suit, 
we shall be properly grateful. But Mr. Borden makes it 
quite clear that Canada is only to make this gift on con- 
dition (a) of getting a seat on the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, (}) of obtaining a share in the control of foreign 
policy, (c) of withdrawing her ‘‘ Dreadnoughts’’ when 
she wants them. We think they and we would 
do well to hesitate before entering on such a 
path. Canadian Imperialists like Mr. Maclean, the 
proprietor of the ‘‘Toronto Globe,’ expressly 
interpret Mr. Borden’s policy as aiming to secure 
for Canada a closer alliance, ‘‘ with a voice pro- 
portionate to her position in shaping policy.” In an 
important interview with the “ Manchester Guardian,” 
Sir George Reid, that most level-headed and experienced 
of Australian statesmen, views the movement with 
evident mistrust. He stands firmly for the federal, as 
distinguished from the central, doctrine of defence, and 
sees no reason why the North Atlantic and Pacific stations 
should not be handed over to Canada, and the China 
station to India. ‘“ Australia has already taken up the 
guardianship of the Southern Seas, and doubtless South 
Africa might develop some sort of naval force. That 
would leave to Great Britain the work of defence in the 
North Sea and the Mediterranean, and, of course, the 
leading share in defending the ocean tracks of Imperial 
commerce.” 

If, therefore, the Dominions are to make substantial 
contributions to a central navy or a central fund, they 
will follow Canada’s lead in demanding a powerful 
voice in settling foreign policy. The invitation 
to attend a Conference or to join the Defence 
Committee cannot possibly suffice. Some new 
organic body, representative of the sections of the 
Empire, and charged with real control over Imperial 
and foreign policy, will have to be created. Mr. Borden 





seems to have obtained the Prime Minister’s assent to 
some such scheme. Sir George does not believe that 
Australia would consent to enter into it. No really effec- 
tive consultation, no true sharing of foreign policy, would 
be practicable, between Governments thousands of miles 
apart. Moreover, even were it practicable, what would 
be the actual influence of Canada, or for that manner 
of all the Dominions put together, upon such a body? 
Whatever the basis of representation, the voice of Great 
Britain would be paramount, and the Dominions would 
in reality be summoned but to register her decrees. Sir 
George concludes with some weighty reflections, which 
may be commended to the attention of our hasty 
Imperialists, who think it ‘“ good business’’ to utilise 
the naval scare in order to rush the colonies into closer 
union : 

“ At present Australia has a national voice, which 
is far more influential than if she were only a humble 
member of an Imperial orchestra. We should come 
dangerously near to getting back to the state of things 
which prevailed at the time of the North American 
Rebellion in 1770. Such a Parliament, without powers 
of taxation, would be rather idle. Let us suppose that 
a method of taxation is proposed in this Parliament 
which the forty-five British members think to be 
admirable, but which the Australian members think 
detestable. You would then find, if the tax was carried, 
that the Dominions were being taxed by a method which 
they would consider most objectionable. Is this the way 
in which we are going to promote harmony and solidarity 
in the Empire?” 


A Dondon Miarp. 


THERE is something rather piquant in the anxiety 





of the Greeks that the Bulgarians should show an 
unyielding front to the Turks, when one remembers 
what their record was at Salonica. There was no stand- 
ing out for extreme terms there. While the Bulgarians, 
marching from the North, were actually nearer to 
Salonica than the Greeks, and were doing hard 
fighting, the commandant’s surrender was received on 
terms which would have been generous if he had made 
This pliable 
attitude allowed the Greeks instead of the Bulgarians 


a gallant and protracted resistance. 
to enter the city first. The contrast between this 
episode and the recent determination of the Greeks that 
the Bulgarians shall spill the last drop of their blood at 
Tchalaldja appeals rather powerfully, I find, to the 
sense of humor of diplomatists here. No one, not even 
the Bulgarians, dreams of blaming M. Venizelos for what 
has happened. They speak of him as a man of singular 
loyalty, who did the impossible with the most difficult 
material. It is to the military party that the present 
intransigeance is attributed, and every friend of Greece 
and admirer of the skill of her army will wish to see 
it modified. For the grave risk in these dissensions is 
that they may postpone any final solution of the Balkan 
question. Rather than assent to the Greek claims over 
Salonica and Western Macedonia, her allies, if they 
were forced to choose, would probably revert to some 
plan of Macedonian autonomy. 


It is interesting to watch the very continuous pro- 
gress of Sir John Simon towards a commanding place 
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in Liberal politics. This week and other weeks exhibit 
him in the front rank of debaters in the House of Com- 
mons. He has a very clear, well-balanced mind, a great 
talent for exposition, and, to his opponents, an em- 
barrassing Habit of meeting, instead of evading, argu- 
ments. With conspicuous tact and a conciliatory, 
almost suave manner, he deals blows which are deadly 
because they are ably and rightly aimed. His legal train- 
ing is, of course, a great part of his intellectual equip- 
ment, but it does not handicap him, for he has imagina- 
tion. It is much to be hoped that his future will 
be in the Cabinet, not on the Bench. His speeches in 
the country are very good—excellent in form, fresh in 
matter, closely and fairly reasoned. 


THERE is no better test of House of Commons ability 
than what may be described as the Balfourian index. 
For Mr. Balfour is quite incapable of concealing his intel- 
lectual susceptibility. When a speech is being delivered, 
he may hurriedly leave the House, with a hasty glance at 
the clock, suggesting a pressing engagement; he may 
remain in his seat with his eyes closed, not asleep, but 
profoundly bored ; he may assume an air of rather super- 
cilious tolerance; he may sit on his shoulder-blades, his 
face twitching with impatience and irritation ; or, last of 
all, he may plunge his head into his hands, the lines of 
his body suggesting acute physical pain. But on 
rare occasions he will sit up, adjust his pince-nez, and lean 
forward with rapt attention. It is not the speaker’s 
views that affect the critic; it is merely a matter of his 
intellectual competence. The Solicitor-General invariably 
makes him sit up. 





Tue Tories are refusing to pair just now, and 
the strategists in the Opposition Whips’ office are 
not without hope of bringing off another coup. 
They regard large majorities in divisions with complete 
indifference, while Liberals are kept chained to the 
treadmill. Last week, over ten hours were spent in 
walking through the lobbies. There is a growing opinion 
on both sides of the House that the two weapons of 
obstruction and closure are seriously impairing the 
efficiency of the House of Commons as a Legislative 
Assembly. But private members are much more alive 


to the danger than the front benches. 


I rancy that the £380,000 which Mr. Churchill has 
obtained for the Navy represents a much smaller sum— 
about half—than was originally asked for. But it 
appears to have satisfied the Service. 





THE most interesting of the coming political bio- 
graphies will, of course, be Mr. George Trevelyan’s life of 
John Bright. Mr. Trevelyan is a writer of special power 
and fascination, and he is never so interesting as when he 
deals with a_ personality 
sympathetic to him. 


specially attractive and 
This is the case with Bright, whose 
simple greatness of mind and character was very clearly 
revealed to those who knew him best. Mr. Trevelyan 
has, I believe, lit on a quite unfamiliar line of interest 
in Bright’s personal relationships, for he has discovered 
Disraeli’s sedulous courtship of him and (rather less 
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conspicuously) of Cobden. Disraeli liked genius in 
others, just as he disliked sublime mediocrity in Peel. 
Apparently he had persuaded himself that it was possible 
to form some kind of a party with Bright and Cobden. 
The overtures could never have gone very far, or come to 
anything practical. But they seem to have been quite 
seriously pressed on Disraeli’s side. 


I sEE the daily papers quote (with various attribu- 
tions) a saying that Gladstone ought to have been alive 
to-day to see Home Rule being carried through West- 
minster and the Turk carted, bag and baggage, out 
of Europe. The saying is Mr. Birrell’s. 


Who is the best ten minutes’ speaker in England? 
I should have no kind of hesitation in answering—Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. But Mr. Shaw was eclipsed, for once, at 
the dinner in honor of Mr. William Poel at the Trocadero, 
by the guest himself. Mr. Poel spoke, indeed, for 
more than ten minutes, but his audience would have 
liked to hear still more of an unusually close and fine 
piece of literary criticism. Mr. Poel’s point was to 
insist, not only that “Troilus and Cressida’’ was 
(1599), 
instead of two or three years later, but that it was 
written deliberately as a foil to the picture of heroic 
war of which “ Henry V.”’ is the classical embodiment. 
In “Troilus and Cressida’’ Shakspere, said Mr. Poel, 
intended (among other things) to show what continuous 
war in a camp made of men and women, and he based 
this picture on a close sketch of the intrigues and the 
court society of the hour. 


produced in the same year as “Henry V.”’ 


This theory will, of course, 
be developed in Mr. Poel’s coming production of this 
wonderful play. Its elaboration was one of the most 
delightful short essays in literary reconstruction I have 
ever heard. The “ Times’’ reported it in a dozen lines. 
If it had been delivered in Paris, it would have set the 
town talking. 


I HEAR that Mr. and Mrs. Fisher Unwin have had a 


considerable success with their very interesting project of 
publishing 





a companion volume to “The Hungry 
’Forties ’’—the record of the starvation of the English 
people under the Corn Laws. Of that startling book 
two editions of 100,000 copies were sold. The new work 
is to be called “ The Land Hunger,” and its contents, 
like those of ‘“‘ The Hungry ’Forties,’’ have been collected 
by personal appeal to correspondents all over the country 
to tell their story of what the dearth of English land 
has personally meant to them. 


MEANWHILE, forecasts of the immediate renewal 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s land campaign must still be taken 
with a little scepticism. Till affairs in the Near East 
present a more settled aspect, the thoughts of the 
Cabinet can hardly be diverted to other than im- 
mediately pressing issues. But the great stir caused in 
Scotland by Mr. George’s Northern tour, and the 
enthusiasm everywhere shown for the speaker, have had 
their influence at Westminster. The earlier doubts 
as to the wisdom of a bold departure in land reform are 


steadily resolving into a much firmer and more sanguine 
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temper. Few, or none, now believe that a strong land 
policy will disrupt the party. Many more are persuaded 
it will strengthen and renew it. 


Prince Kroporsin’s seventieth birthday is to be 
celebrated on Monday next by his friends, and it 
is worth commemorating, for surely Kropotkin is 
the greatest European figure of our time who 
A great thinker; 
a great man of science; a great personality—of 
whom can these things be said, with the addition 
that he represents an historic episode in what remains of 


has made his home amongst us. 


the European revolutionary struggle? Kropotkin is all 
these things; but this country, while giving full hos- 
pitality to this famous exile, has never yielded him any- 
thing like the intellectual tribute he deserves. 

A WAyFarER. 





Life and Letters. 


“THE TIME IS SHORT!”’ 


A FEw years ago there used to stand on the pavement of 
Oxford Street in all weathers a venerable white-haired 
gentleman, dressed respectably in high hat and frock 
coat, who accosted each member of the throng of sun- 
worshippers, moving eastward in the morning, westward 
in the evenings, uttering in a quick tone of deep concern 
the single phrase, “ The time is short! The time is 
short! ’’ 

Lord Roberts reminds us of this figure, but with a 
difference. No one stopped to listen to the old revivalist, 
or cared to hear the further words of warning which he 
would have given, for all knew that he prated of things 
that did not really matter to the serious City man. But 
it is very different when such a man as Lord Roberts 
stops the giddy crowd, warns them of the wrath to come, 
asks them “Are you safe?” and prescribes “the one 
thing needful.’’ We are a simple-minded people, and 
the time and country in which we live are ill-furnished 
with heroes. We, therefore, are disposed to make the 
most of those we have. And our hero-worship knows 
no specialisms. From such a man as Lord Roberts we 
would take any branch of theology or politics he chose 
to champion, or if we hesitated to swallow it, we would 
at least pretend to taste it. The power of such a man is 
terrible ; he could almost impose upon us the new spelling 
or change us into vegetarians. Would the editor of the 
“Nineteenth Century ’’ hesitate to accept the offer of 
an artxcle on Bergsonism from him, or would the Royal 
Society refuse a paper on the latest experiments in 
“ wireless ’’ from so renowned a being? How vast then 
the volume of popular confidence and enthusiastic accept- 
ance, when this, our greatest man of war, devotes the last 
years of his life, not to the repose he has so richly earned, 
but to the laborious task of rousing his fellow-country- 
men to a sense of their impending peril and the urgent 
necessity of immediate action! Such a sight and such a 
thought stir all the sentimentalism which is our richest 
and our most perilous heritage. This sort of fame and 
power is not lightly won. It takes both time and variety 
of forceful incident for its maturity. From the distant 
mid-Victorian era had come down to the last generation 
the story of the ride to Candahar, and soldiers, returned 
from Indian service, spread far and wide among our 
people the name of “ Bobs.”” We are too respectful a 
folk to be much at ease with nicknames of the really 
great. No one among our living statesmen owns a 
popular title of this sort, nor any other soldier. Lord 
Roberts has no competitor. 

Every evil and dangerous course in our twentieth- 
century history is in large degree a natura] sequel of the 
Boer War, and not the least of the dangers has been 





the legacy of sentimental history it has left seething in 
the national breast. We carry our thoughts back to 
“the black days’’ at the close of 1899, when one 
general after another was weighed and found wanting, 
and there arose a loud and ever louder cry for “ Bobs,”’ 
the only man who could save his country! Then the 
miraculous turning of the tide, as the conqueror swept 
northward to Pretoria, and was able to despatch to a 
grateful Government, hovering on the brink of an elec- 
tion, the confident prediction of an early ending of the 
war. The dragging on of war for two more years is not 
permitted to disturb our memory of Lord Roberts as the 
winner in the glorious struggle between the British Empire 
and a population a little larger than that of Brighton. 
Neither the romantic history of a Conan Doyle, nor the 
“ scientific ’’’ history of an Amery, does anything to dim 
the glory which is to-day feeding the demand for Con- 
scription. Nor is it merely the fiery glory of the 
warrior. We love to finish our pictures with the pleasing 
tints of a softer sentimentalism. We see Lord Roberts 
at Christmas with the little Boer girl on his knee. 
So we, so all the nations, make the popular 
hero. And once made, of what is he not capable? 
We will believe anything he says, especially what 
he tells us of the villain. For a people that makes heroes 
cannot dispense with villains. An Adelphi view of 
history demands a villain-nation. Once it was Russia, 
then France, now it has to be Germany. No evidences of 
villainy are necessary. The hero has only to point, to 
gesticulate, to declare the nefarious designs of the 
villain. The imagination of his audience does the rest. 

It seems almost hopeless to expect the dupes of 
such a sensational play to pause and ask themselves 
whether the qualities of the successful general are those 
of the discreet statesman, whether a fighting life in 
Asia qualifies a man to read the heart of Germany or to 
mould the foreign policy of Britain. So inflamed a 
state of feeling does not even permit the hero-worshippers 
to recognise that their hero is tampering with dangerous 
issues of which he can and does know nothing. He 
demands Conscription—we beg his pardon, we mean 
compulsory military service. Conscription is a military 
measure, Lord Roberts is a military authority, there- 
fore we ought to follow his advice. Such is the logic 
of our simpletons. That Lord Roberts is really pro- 
nouncing upon issues not of military tactics but of foreign 
policy, never occurs to them. Yet the obvious and 
admitted meaning of compulsory military service is the 
abandonment of that insular position to which we owe 
so much of the security and prosperity of our past 
career, in order to plunge into the full perils of Con- 
tinentalism. For no advocacy of universal military ser- 
vice for the simple defence of these islands is possible ; 
the cloven hoof of an expeditionary force soon shows 
itself. 

Now: the existence of a force intended to carry 
out such a design is a revolution in our foreign policy. 
What claim has Lord Roberts to prescribe this policy, 
what right has the nation to treat him as an expert on 
such a matter? No doubt the temptation of successful 
warriors to pose as statesmen is considerable. But can 
anybody seriously regard Lord Roberts as a Cesar, a 
Napoleon, a Charlemagne, or an Epaminondas? The 
politics of an ordinary soldier are inherently, almost of 
necessity, defective, and the defect’is one fraught with 
peculiar peril. He acquires the habit of regarding other 
nations in the light of allies or of enemies; he sees the 
world, not as a potential society of nations, but as a 
battleground of conflicting interests. A sane, pacific 
view of statecraft becomes impossible to such a man. 
Cobden, in his “‘ Three Panics’’ (a pamphlet which ought 
to be reprinted and circulated at the present time), 
showed how a greater British soldier and a far more 
competent statesman than Lord Roberts lent himself in 
later life to a similar campaign of scare-mongering. 
There was the same staging, the same grouping of 
characters, the same plot. A defenceless coast, a secret 
mobilisation across the Channel, a sudden descent 
one foggy night upon Kent or Sussex, the same 
system of espionage, the same cries for an armed nation, 
the same appeals to the sentimental moralist on behalf of 
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discipline, the bracing of character, and the duty of 
self-sacrifice. 

That there is a danger for this country we 
verily believe. But it is not the danger of a German 
or a French invasion. It is the danger of a panic-mind 
due to a refusal to learn history, and an apparently 
invincible sentimentalism, which make our people the 
helpless prey of every gang of political gamesters that 
occupies the stage of politics. We do not, of course, 
apply this epithet to Lord Roberts, who is quite evidently 
earnest in his fanaticism. He sees his country on 
the edge of destruction, the time is short, the remedy 
an urgent and a simple one. But Lord Roberts is him- 
self a tool in the hands of desperate politicians who 
exploit the national hero-worship for their own designs. 
Imperialism, Protection, Conscription, the profitable 
“idealism ’”’ of the first, the plain cash value of the 
second, the repressive control of the working-classes 
which the third will yield, the edifice of a new Conser- 
vatism built upon these pillars of reaction, such is the 
large, bold design of the politicians who are inciting 
Lord Roberts to dance upon the nerve-strings of 
humanity. 





THE SENSE OF RACE. 


CERTAINLY, people may have to pay pretty dear for their 
nationality. Speaking to the Royal Scottish Corpora- 
tion in Holborn last week, Mr. Balfour bestowed 
upon his fellow-Scotsmen the mead of praise which they 
always rather pertinaciously claim as their due, though 
no one denies it them. He mentioned the sterling 
qualities which all the world, including themselves, so 
justly attribute to them. But in the midst of the 
panegyric which Scotsmen habitually expect from one of 
their number, he slipped in the remark that in old days 
“whatever England did, Scotland from the very 
necessities of her political situation did the opposite.’’ 
It is a habit which one sometimes thinks has survived, 
though the necessities of the political situation no longer 
demand it. The habit gives, perhaps, a certain per- 
versity to judgment and conduct outside the political 
sphere. In religion, for instance, we imagine it was at 
England rather than at a theological doctrine involved 
in the Liturgy that Jenny Geddes hurled her stool ; and 
it is because they like doing the opposite to what England 
does that no good Scots ever cease to applaud that 
militant action. So in most phases of Scottish life we 
get the thistle bristling with prickles, and every spike 
proclaims the warning “ Nemo me impune.”’ 

Yet perversity is a poor guide, and the prickly 
fretfulness of the porcupine among flowers does not equal 
the rose of Sharon for beauty. We say this without 
compunction, for it will hurt no Scotsman’s feelings. 
Scotsmen quite enjoy having their perversities and other 
failings pointed out, especially by the English. It con- 
firms their sense of superiority. Mr. Balfour boasted, 
as they all boast, that “ we Scots have that kind of un- 
assailable self-content which makes us perfectly in- 
different to hostile criticism. We pity our critics, but 
we do not think it necessary to be angry with them.’’ 
It is a proud position. Such self-content must diffuse 
a peace which neither religion nor the best-made clothes 
can give. So we need have no fear of causing offence 
when we repeat that perversity is a poor guide, and the 
spikey motto, ‘‘ Nemo me impune,’’ may render thistles 
something of a nuisance in gracious society. That is 
what we mean by saying that people may have to pay 
pretty dear for their nationality. It may drive them to 
become mere eccentrics and dissidents, hugging them- 
selves for peculiarities, and insisting upon their weakness 
rather than their strength. 

In the same way, the Irishman of a generation ago 
used to insist upon his fecklessness, abandon, and con- 
viviality. Since that we have seen him insisting upon 
his melancholy and a cloudy kinship with fairyland. 
Both claims were very likely true, but all the time he 
has been winning far nobler titles for admiration than a 
tendency to drink or an intimacy with Banshees. As to 
us Englishmen, heaven help us! into what quags and 





stony deserts has the perversity of our self-content mis- 
guided us! With what pride we have boasted our way 
of muddling through! With what self-glory we have 
conducted war as a sport, and sport as a war! How we 
have plumed ourselves upon our want of thoroughness, 
our disregard of logic and reason, our tendency to 
irrational compromise and easy second-best! Yet, if 
we only knew it, incapacity, amateur methods, and 
slovenly thought are not our best qualities, but our 
worst ; and the unassailable self-content which makes us 
perfectly indifferent to hostile criticism, and prompts us 
to feel pity for our critics rather than anger against them, 
is founded on our weakness, not on our strength. 

How far national characteristics, whether good or 
bad, lie in the blood or are bestowed by surroundings, 
is a question that has lately occupied the curious in 
psychology. Some years ago, no one would have 
doubted that the blood was the main thing. Science 
talked very confidently of heredity, and we read pretty 
stories about the Eurasian who performed unexpectedly 
heroic and decisive deeds owing to the dash of English 
inherited from an unknown grandfather—“ four annas 
in the sixteen,’ as Anglo-Indians say. But science has 
swung round since then, and lays more stress upon 
childhood’s associations and upbringing. No doubt it 
would appear incredible and horrific to a Scot to be told 
that if he had been born in Italy and brought up among 
Italian children as an orphan, unconscious of his 
parentage, he would not have developed the peculiar 
characteristics which now render his self-content un- 
assailable. Yet, in all probability, his manners and 
customs would have been indistinguishable from those of 
the Italians around him. At all events, we have known 
an Ulster baby who was nurtured in Kerry and grew up 
quite pleasant. 

Lately, in a foreign city, we heard a distinguished 
French writer discussing these matters with an English- 
man. Speaking with a frankness suitable to his com- 
panion, the Frenchman observed that, in spite of all 
ententes, and in spite of personal respect for particular 
Englishmen, every Frenchman and Frenchwoman felt 
the English nature to be repellent. He attributed the 
repulsion to the English manners. Whereupon the 
Englishman, proudly wrapping himself in his own virtue, 
protested: ‘‘ At all events, we have one good quality ; 
we say what we mean, and we mean what we say!’’ 
“That,” replied the Frenchman, “is exactly what we 
most object to.’’ The answer revealed a gulf of 
nationality deeper and broader than the British 
Channel. At the same time, that typical Frenchman, 
so exclusive in his national pride, complained that be- 
cause his work obliged him to live in Germany, his 
children, though dwelling continually with their parents, 
were rapidly becoming German, not only in manners, 
but in thought and character. So powerful among 
imitative animals like apes and men is the influence 
of surroundings. There is the old story of a boy who 
was reared among wolves and was found by members of 
his human species running on all fours, and baying at 
the moon. If we assume the boy was not nice to eat, 
there is nothing incredible in the tale. 

So nationality is a dubious sort of thing. We may 
grant some influence to blood, but it seems to depend 
very largely on surroundings, upbringing, and uncon- 
scious imitation. It is a dubious sort of thing, with 
misty outlines, members of one race readily merging into 
another, and new nationalities being very slowly but 
continuously formed. And yet how definite and fixed 
and unalterable it always appears! As Dr. Johnson 
said of the camel, it is difficult to define, but we know it 
when we see it. Yes, we know it when we see it! The 
turn of the head, the carriage of the back, the way of 
walking, the glance of the eye, the smile or absence of 
smile—all these are unmistakable signs, and not even a 
foreign hat, tie, coat, trousers, and boots can disguise 
them. Do the touts at the Louvre ever make a mistake 
about the language in which to address the passer-by? 
Coming from Russia, dressed completely as a wintry 
Russian, fur cap and all, the present writer was at once 
asked, “ You like a guide, sair?”’ 

Concealment is useless. It is not the speech that 
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betrays you; it is the whole body, soul, and mind. One’s 
being breathes nationality. Whether by race or habit, 
nationality expresses the outcome of prolonged and 
particular history. It is the slow production of for- 
gotten movements and obscure endeavors that cannot be 
repeated. It may be sanctified by long struggles of 
growth, or glorified by the light of freedom hardly won. 
At the lowest, it represents the common bond of certain 
customs, religion, language, and the outward scenes of 
hills or plains, woods or cities. Unconsciously, it has 
entered into the soul of every man or woman who 
possesses it. Someone has well described it as a sacra- 
ment, a silent oath, a visible but inimitable mark. It 
has achieved the greatest miracles of human beauty and 
heroism. In freedom, it sustains men with a proud 
assurance of community and reputation. In subjection, 
it fuses all the pleasant uses of life into one fiery channel 
of rebellious devotion. As Mr. Shaw has written :— 

‘A healthy nation is as unconscious of its nationality 
as a healthy man of his bones. But if you break a nation’s 
nationality, it will think of nothing else but getting it set 
again. . . . All demonstrations of the virtues of a foreign 
government, though often conclusive, are as useless as demon- 
strations of the superiority of artificial teeth, glass eyes, silver 
windpipes, and patent wooden legs to the natural products.” 

That is what Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman meant 
by saying that self-government is better than good 
government. Therein lies the condemnation of all the 
popular Imperialism which consists in the subjection and 
government of weaker nations “for their own good.”’ 
Under subjection, that elusive spirit of nationality is 
broken. Maimed, hampered, and tormented, it will 
have no peace until its healthy growth is restored, and it 
will give none either. Nationality is essential for the 
completeness of the individual life. It is essential for 
mankind, counteracting the stagnation of ants and bees 
in their uniformity, and promoting adventure and ex- 
periment along the cheerful lines of variation. 

Mr. Balfour dwelt upon the possibility of combin- 
ing this narrower sense of nationality, as we see it in the 
Scottish thistle, with the wider sense of national Empire. 
Among people of kindred races and the same tongue, we 
suppose such combination to be possible, and Mr. Balfour 
might make the simpler experiment of calling upon 
Ulster to extend her local patriotism to the rest of 
Ireland. But for the moment, Europe is faced with a 
similar problem under more difficult conditions. The 
victorious allies in the Balkans have their own distinct 
nationalities. Bulgarians, silent, patient, secretive, 
persistent; Servians, elated, self-confident, inconstant, 
touched with a dash of charm ; Montenegrins, much the 
same, with a mountain quality added, but just tainted 
besides with premature civilisation; Greeks, restless, 
eager, oversharp, endlessly inquisitive—will such diverse 
nationalities combine into the “ wider patriotism ”’ of a 
Balkan Confederacy? Is it supposed also that the Turk, 
ineffectual, irreclaimable, unworkable, will cherish his 
ancient pride of race and yet extend his sense of 
nationality to a League comprising the swine-eating 
infidels who for centuries suffered under his feet? The 
course of the world is an uninterrupted wonder, but here 
we demand a miracle indeed. 





THE MASTER THIEF: HIS SCOUTS AND 
ACCOMPLICES. 


Sarp a famous old thief-taker: “ How the thieves get 
their information is a mystery. Their organisation must 
be admirable.’’ Admirable, of course, their information 
is. Mystery there may sometimes be, but it is seldom 
quite impenetrable. The great robber of these days has 
his captains, his scouts, his spies. It is his business to 
know what is going to happen, and when and how it 
_ going to happen; and then he can start to lay his 
plans. 

Certainly it was a good stroke merely to get wind 
of the fact that the Crédit Lyonnais, in conjunction with 
the Bank of England, was about to despatch £200,000 
in boxes to Alexandria. Consider, however, that a 
transaction of this sort, arranged with every circumstance 





of secrecy, must, of necessity, be signalled to very many 
persons. Vast sums of money are occasionally in transit 
from one part of the world to another ; but a fortune of 
£200,000, in sovereigns and half-sovereigns, is not shifted 
from Threadneedle Street to Alexandria without a good 
deal of quiet fuss. Take into account the banks con- 
cerned in the affair, the railway companies, the shippers, 
the makers of the boxes in which the specie is bestowed : 
to the criminal, on the watch for a coup, there are 
sundry sources from which tidings might be wafted. 

“Patience, and shuffle the cards,’’ says Sancho. The 
arch-plotters of the underworld are patient of toil, 
patient of delay, and will post “o’er land and ocean ’’ to 
compass a design. Raymond, the thief of the Gains- 
borough picture, descrying on the African horizon a 
splendid spoil of diamonds, took his passage out like a 
gentleman. At Kimberley mines he studied the whole 
problem, like the Napoleonic robber that he was. The 
diamonds were brought to the coast at the very moment 
they should catch the home-bound steamer ; missing this, 
they had no stronger ward than the post office, where 
they lay for the next sailing. To Raymond it was a 
trifle to get impressions in wax of the postmaster’s keys, 
and the postmaster himself was one of his guests at an 
elegant farewell supper. In the guise in which he had 
first visited it, South Africa beheld him no more. Re- 
turning, new-wigged and new-styled, after some patient 
months in England, he took his leisurely way up-country 
to the spot where, at a river ferry, the convoys of 
diamonds were put across. Loosing the chain of the 
ferry, Raymond let the boat slip down stream; and 
thereafter, diamonds to the tune of £90,000, failing their 
proper ship, were being stowed away in the post office. 
Raymond, it is said, presently sold these diamonds to 
their rightful owners in Hatton Garden. It is an epic 
tale from Robin Hood to Raymond; but, after all, only 
a tale of progress and adjustment. 

Now and then a brilliant hit is made that seems 
quite unpremeditated. Take the case of the lifting of 
the Ascot Cup in the summer of Mark Twain’s last trip 
to us. It may be remembered that an odd conjunction 
on the posters (“‘ Arrival of Mark Twain. Theft of the 
Ascot Cup.’’) seized his fancy, and the Cup was the King 
Charles’s head of almost every speech he made. This 
by the way. The abstraction of the Cup was a capital 
example of the refinement of modern theft. To signalise 
it as the work of specialists is nothing; every successful 
thief is a specialist in these days. The common “ hook ’”’ 
of the pavement labors in his vocation till his sleight-of- 
hand equals the conjuror’s. No two thefts are ever 
absolutely alike, and no “ touch ’’ of any merit is brought 
off but with study and preparation. The snatching of 
the Ascot Cup, a moment’s cunning rush when it came 
to the doing, was probably rehearsed day by day during 
weeks, like a scene in a melodrama at Drury Lane. 
Reference would be had to the disposition of the police at 
a particular hour, to the movements of the racecourse 
officials, and the possible occupation and arrangement of 
the general crowd on the course would not be neglected. 
Scouts, runners, or watchers—their signals to the prin- 
cipals agreed upon—would have posts and duties 
assigned them. But there is nothing extemporary in this 
adroitest kind of thieving. 

By skill, diligence, foresight, and the knack of wait- 
ing, the genuine artist mounts slowly in the hierarchy 
of his calling. He mounts to the plane where he can 
readily command scouts, accomplices, and capital. A 
word on the question of capital. It is little known to 
what extent the flourishing thief and burglar are quietly 
financed. Now and again it becomes necessary to manu- 
facture a complete set of plant, and the terms on which 
an order of this kind is fulfilled are not exactly those of 
the common market. Sometimes there is a furnished 
house that must be hired in the neighborhood of the one 
that is to be rifled. In either case, it means money in 
hand for the operator ; and the operator, if his luck has 
been in during a deal or two, can always rely upon his 
capital. 

Given the capital, the scouts and accomplices of the 
thief are easily enlisted. 

First, let us take the scout. An expert thief decides 
to “ open up ’’ a wealthy suburb of the town. He sends 
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his spies into the land, and the servants at the side entries 
of comfortable houses begin to receive callers—the gipsy ; 
the young girl from the country who has lost the address 
of a cousin in service in the neighborhood; the com- 
mercial traveller with a foreign accent, and some 
novelties in his sample box. At an early stage of the 
enterprise, it is important for one at least of the scouts 
to procure admission to the house by the main entrance, 
and, if possible, a glimpse into the rooms. The “ mis- 
sionary ”’ trick is useful, or the trick of the dealer in 
rare foreign needlework, who leaves a few choice pieces 
on approbation—and forgets to call again. 

These preparatory works being piously and well per- 
formed, the master-thief should be in possession of some 
useful information. He has need to know what the 
locks are like (on the night of the attack he will carry 
as few skeleton keys as possible) ; how many persons sleep 
in the house; what means of communication they have 
with the outside ; what their habits are at night ; whether 
firearms are kept. He ought to have procured a plan of 
the interior of the house. For all this, the thief relies 
upon his scouts, or advance guard. 

After the scout, the accomplice. It is exceptional 
for a thief engaged in a really big job to be observed 
at his work; the accomplice takes care of that. The 
qualifications of a first-class accomplice are manifold: 
presence of mind, resourcefulness, skill in sustaining a 
part, wiles for throwing suspicious people off the scent. 
The number of the accomplices will be determined by 
the situation. One assistant may suffice for a rather 
large affair; half-a-dozen may be required for a smaller 
one. 

Behind the shutters of a shop some cracksman is 
trying conclusions with an “inviolable’’ safe. “ In- 
violable ’’ safes can be melted like wax, but the workman 
must be secured against interruption. While he matches 
himself against the safe, a discreet partner in the game 
is discreetly doing sentry-go in the whereabouts. There 
are signals in the lingo of this traffic which mean, “ Clear 
out at once’’; “Clear, but fetch the swag’’; “ Clear, 
and leave it,’’ and so forth. In the great jewel robbery 
in Cornhill, years ago, when the thieves were in occupa- 
tion of the premises from Saturday afternoon till Sunday 
afternoon, it was the chief of the gang who did the 
watching, perched on the roof of the building. 

A woman, young and attractive, makes the best 
watcher in the world. She may ape the style of a girl 
about town, but as this expedient fails her she usually 
tries something a little more sympathetic in its appeal. 
She has been driven from home, where they have treated 
her cruelly; she has been abused and deserted by a 
lover ; she has lost her situation at a milliner’s, and has 
that very night been turned penniless on the streets by 
her landlady. Asa rule, the little legend of distress will 
be rather long in the telling, for the spot at which the 
girl has stopped or been stopped by the kind-looking 
gentleman is the vantage-point of her patrol; and while 
she pours out her tale her ear is on the strain for the 
signal that the crib is cracked and the plunder bestowed 
in the sack. Hearing this, she quickly modifies her tone, 
remembers the house of a friend she can go to for the 
night, and in a trice has vanished. 

For the smart thief who does his business in first- 
class railway carriages, a bright, well-dressed woman is 
the proper accomplice. The method here is much the 
same in all countries. The thief picks his compartment, 
having spotted in it a traveller who looks worth robbing. 
Thief and accomplice are, of course, utter strangers to 
each other. It matters not which of the pair is the first 
to enter the carriage, but it is an obvious prerequisite 
to the theft that the thief take his seat beside the victim. 
The woman sits opposite to him. She will probably try 
some simple snare of sex, and show herself in a modest 
way not unwilling to be drawn into conversation. The 
game proceeds. The thief, even if his skill in manipu- 
lation be of the highest, will doubtless be provided with 
a false hand, a glove cunningly stuffed, and attached to 
the hand that works. The false hand and the left are 
clasped in a natural manner outside his coat or cloak. 
The lady’s conversation grows more interesting, and the 
traveller becomes absorbed. If he has a momentary 





fear that his pocket is being tampered with, he is 
reassured on perceiving that his neighbor has fallen 
asleep, with his hands folded before him. Presently the 
accomplice is the recipient of a silent and invisible sign. 
The “touch’’ has been brought off. And now the 
essential thing is the transfer of the prize from the thief 
to his partner. The thief himself must be able at all 
cost to quit the carriage with no stolen article upon him ; 
suspicion hardly ever glances at the woman. Between 
a pair of first-rate performers the transfer is effected 
with a dexterity that baffles observation. If the purse, 
watch, or pocket-book cannot be passed through an outer 
garment of the accomplice, the right thing to do is to 
let it glide to the floor. The woman then seizes it with 
her feet and jerks it up between her knees, reaching there 
for it with the hand that drops it into a deep pocket of 
the cloak, dress, or petticoat. 

There is nothing now but to make an easy exit at 
the next stopping-place. The thief leaves the train in 
advance of his companion, though at this stage it is she 
who carries their earnings. A minute or so after the 
man has gone, the accomplice snatches up some article 
he has left on the seat or in the rack, and exclaiming that 
“the gentleman must not lose this! ’’ makes her speedy 
exit. Before the train has started again they should 
both be out of sight. 





THE MAN OF THE WOODS. 


A STRANGER in the streets of Paris, finely formed, with 
bright eyes, aquiline nose, excellent teeth; wearing his 
shirt open at the throat, and moving with animation. 
Not such an object of curiosity as a year before, when he 
submitted to the barber the hair that fell to the shoulders 
and had “ the will of God usurped by the wishes of man,”’ 
yet evidently hailing far from Paris or even Europe. 
He has a large portfolio under his arm, and is approach- 
ing by sap and direct assault the great men and the 
rich men of France. Through a bird-stuffer he gains 
access to Prince d’Esselin, a noted naturalist, who re 
ceives him with his wife. ‘“ You knew Charles Bona- 
parte? ’’ they ask, and when he answers “ Yes ’’—‘‘ Ah,’’ 
they both cry to one another, “it is the Man of the 
Woods; the drawings are all made by him.’’ 

In fact, this is Audubon, emerged from his wonderful 
intimacy with American wild life, hunting Europe for 
subscribers to the four hundred life-size drawings of 
birds that he is publishing. He opens his portfolio to 
Redonté, the great engraver, who cries, ‘‘ Oh, mon Dieu! 
quel ouvrage!’’ and goes about singing his praises in so 
loud a note that he is in danger of breeding disappoint- 
ment in those who have not yet seen the drawings. The 
Duke of Orleans says, “ This surpasses all I have seen ”’ ; 
Gerard hails him “ King of ornithological painters ”’ ; 
Cuvier describes the work to the Academy of Sciences as 
“the most magnificent monument that has yet been 
erected to ornithology.”” Scotland and England had 
already greeted the drawings with the same enthusiasm, 
and, what is more to the point, their wealthy cities had 
furnished something like fifty subscribers to every one 
that could be obtained in France. 

It is nearly sixty years since the last edition of 
Audubon’s “ Birds of America’’ was published, and 
not one in a hundred of those who read “ The Life and 
Adventures of Audubon, the Naturalist,’’ now included 
in “ Everyman’s Library ’’ (Dent), will have seen a repre- 
sentation of one of his drawings. It is an unworthy 
treatment of an undoubted revolutionist in bird portrai- 
ture, a revolutionist whose methods are universally 
accepted in our day. Mr. John Burroughs says truly 
enough in his introduction to the present edition of the 
“ Life and Adventures ’’: “The more his drawings are 
studied by the light of Nature, the more wonderful will 
appear their spirit and truth. He not only paints the 
form and color of the bird, but its manners also. Its 
most characteristic and instantaneous attitude is seized 
with a grace and a completeness all but marvellous.’’ 
Mr. Burroughs is less obvious when he goes on to say 
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that “all future artists in this field will copy more or 
less Audubon’s groups and figures.’’ The inspiration of 
Audubon is less literal (if we may apply that term to 
lines in a drawing) than spiritual, and it is all the more 
real and valuable on that account. 

While we are waiting, without much hope, for a time 
when his pictures shall be as accessible to the general 
public as those of the no worthier Landseer, we may 
congratulate ourselves that the Journal is always with 
us. There was a tremendous lot of it when it 
was written by this man, who never did anything 
without great energy and exuberance. Robert 
Buchanan only incorporated a fifth of it in the 
“ Life ’’ he edited, and yet there are still something like 
a hundred and fifty thousand words. It is the story of 
wanderings through Virginian woods, Florida pine 
swamps, and Western prairies, all very much spoilt to 
the eye of the naturalist by the savage accomplishments 
of civilisation. The thousands of buffalo encountered in 
a single day in one of his journeys have disappeared, 
perhaps of just necessity, though their going was un- 
doubtedly premature. The white egret, to name only 
one bird of beautiful plumage, has been sacrificed on a 
crueller altar. These are but single instances of the 
widespread destruction wrought throughout the con- 
tinent by the yapping rifle and “ scatter-gun.”’ 

We are looking, in these pages, upon an age of 
comparative innocence that can never return again. Its 
type, by contrast with the magazine rifle that pumps out 
lead almost in a stream like water from a hose, is the 
muzzle-loading musket of Audubon’s time. Its precious 
charge, measured in the field, the wad trimmed with a 
jack-knife, and sent home with rebounding hickory ram- 
rod, was not to be lightly fired. It was intended to hit 
and finish, and it usually did so. With a good deal of 
patience you could get two deer in a line and kill them 
both with one bullet. The target for practice was no 
more than a nail half driven into a tree at forty paces, 
and “one out of three shots generally hit the nail.” 
A rifleman, too, could kill a squirrel without spoiling 
the small body, hitting the bark between its feet and 
bringing it down with the concussion. These stories of 
sport in the woods, the methods of hunting deer, the 
well-known ’possum forays, the use of hounds, and the 
skill of the tracker, are among the most entertaining of 
Audubon’s extra-personal narrative. He also describes, 
with great understanding and sympathy, the wilder 
vocations of mankind in those early days of America’s 
colonisation. The sketch of the pioneer squatter who 
must clear the forest and provide capital from the waste 
before he can plant his first acre, the description of the 
“ live-oakers,’’ with the actual story of one who was lost 
in the jungle for forty days, living on tree-cabbage and 
frogs and snakes, and his appreciation of the Florida 
wreckers, are among the truest things in the literature 
of observation. 

Best of all, the journal gives us a picture of Audubon 
himself, a picture as complete and intimate as though 
the mirror in his own room had photographic properties 
and would give to posterity, not merely the hero as he is 
to his valet, but as he is to himself. The only thing 
that we quite rarely see is the naturalist at those 
laborious sittings that made of a dead bird and a lively 
memory such a presentment of avian “ manners ”’ as the 
world had not seen. That dark chrysalis work is hidden 
from us. We only know that when he was keeping a 
grocery store with Rosier, who “ grew rich, and that was 
all he cared for,’’ he was also drawing in the woods ; that 
when he was teaching dancing at Woodville, he was again 
also drawing in the woods; that when his fellow-voyager 
chafed at the delays of a river blocked with ice, Audubon 
was happy among new birds; and that in Paris the wood- 
pigeons in the garden of the Tuileries made him wish 
himself “ once more in the woods and hard at it.’’ 

He must have been a continual surprise to his 
friends in the towns. Never was anyone so fond of 
dress at the age of seventeen. Even in the hunting field 
he wore satin breeches, pumps, and ruffles in the latest 
style from Paris. Yet he had already made a collection 
of drawings and specimens of European birds that 
astonished everyone. He was proficient on many musical 





instruments, fond of dancing and revels, and had the 
education of one born to substantial possessions. Many 
were, no doubt, blinded by these irrelevancies. The 
reader can see them sometimes laughing at him, and 
even making fun of him. It is all told as though he had 
no suspicion of the fact, as, perhaps, he had not. It 
is with astonishment that we see him take his passage to 
Europe almost literally without money, and there force 
the stupendous work of his lifetime on the rich ones of 
the earth, though they hold up their hands in horror 
at the sum it will cost them. 

One would have thought that the task of publishing 
would have found Audubon’s limitations at last. He 
had already lost an estate, and failed in business. Surely, 
he was just a genius destined to die in the woods and 
leave posterity to discover him. But when his beloved 
birds are the staple of his trade, it is different. He 
finds a publisher who will do the printing if he will 
find the subscribers. It is a Sisyphus task, for they recant 
in droves as the list nears completion. When the colorers 
strike, it is Audubon who must find new ones, and all the 
other worries of publication fall full on his shoulders. 
Meanwhile, he lives absolutely from hand to mouth by 
painting pictures which investors snap up greedily 
enough at very moderate prices. It is a striking picture, 
drawn in the simple recital of everyday incident, of the 
chamomile cultivation that seems essential to the 
production of genius. 





Short Studies. 


A HEAVY HUSBAND. 


He was one of those who shy at the téte-a-téte life which 
for a long time matrimony demands. As his wedding- 
day approached he grew fearful of the prolonged con- 
versation which would stretch from the day of marriage 
down the interminable vistas to his death, and, more 
and more, he became doubtful of his ability to cope 
with, or his endurance to withstand, the extraordinary 
debate called marriage. 

He was naturally a silent man. He did not dislike 
conversation if it was kept within decent limits; indeed, 
he responded to it contentedly enough, but when he 
had spoken or been addressed for more than an hour he 
became, first impatient, then bored, and finally, sulky 
or ill-mannered—with men, said hé, one can talk or be 
silent as one wishes, for between them there is a community 
of understanding turning the occasional silence into a 
pregnant and fruitful interlude wherein a thought may 
keep itself warm until it is wanted ; but with a woman— 
he could not pursue that speculation further, for his 
acquaintance with the strange sex was limited. 

In every other respect his bride was a happiness. 
Her good looks soothed and pleased him. The touch 
of her hand gave him an extraordinary pleasure, con- 
cealing in it a yet more extraordinary excitement. Her 
voice, as a mere sound, enchanted him. It rippled and 
flowed, deepened and tinkled ; it cooed and sang to him 
at times like the soft ringdove calling to its mate, and, 
at times again, it gurgled and piped like a thrush, 
happy in the sunlight. The infinite variation of her 
tone astonished and delighted him, and if it could 
have remained something as dexterous and impersonal 
as a wind, he would have been satisfied to listen to it for 
ever—but could he give her pipe for pipe? Would the 
rich gurgle or soft coo sound at last as a horrid iteration, 
a mere clamor to which he must not only give an 
obedient heed, but must even answer from a head 
wherein silence had so peacefully brooded ? 

His mind was severe, his utterance staccato, and 
he had no knowledge of those conversational arts 
whereby nouns and verbs are amazingly transfigured 
into a gracious frolic or an intellectual pleasure. To 
snatch the chatter from its holder, toss and keep it 
playing in the air until another snatched it from him, 
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to pluck a theory, hot from the stating, and expand it 
until it was as iridescent and, perhaps, as thin as a 
soap-bubble ; to light up and vivify a weighty conversa- 
tion until the majestic thing sparkled and glanced like 
a jewel—these things he could not do, and he knew it. 
Many a time he had sat, amazed as at an exhibition of 
acrobatics, while around him the chatter burst and sang 
and shone. He had tried to bear his part, but had 
never been able to edge more than one word into that 
tossing cataract, and so he fell to the habit of listening 
instead of speaking. 

With some reservations, he enjoyed listening, but 
particularly he enjoyed listening to his own thoughts 
as they trod slowly, but very certainly, to foregone con- 
clusions. Into the silent arena of his mind, no 
impertinent chatterer could burst with a mouthful of 
puns or ridicule, or a reminiscence caught on the wing 
and hurled apropos to the very centre of discussion. 
His own means of conveying or gathering information 
was that whereby one person asked a question and 
another person answered it, and if the subject proved 
deeper than the assembled profundity, one pulled out 
the proper volume of an encyclopedia, and the pearl 
was elicited as with a pin. 

Meanwhile, his perturbation was real. There are 

people to whom we need not talk—let them pass: we 
overlook or smile distantly at the wretches, retaining 
our reputation abroad and our self-respect in its 
sanctuary ; but there are others with whom we may not 
be silent, and into this latter category a wife enters with 
assured emphasis. He foresaw endless opportunities for 
that familiar discussion to which he was a stranger. 
There were breakfast tables, dinner tables, tea tables, 
and, between these, might be introduced those pre- 
posterous other tables which women invent for no pur- 
pose unless it be that of making talk. His own 
breakfast, dinner, and tea tables had been solitary ones, 
whereat he lounged with a newspaper propped against 
a lamp, or a book resting one end against the sugar 
bowl and the other against his plate. This quietude 
would be ravaged from him for ever, ‘and that tumult 
nothing could exorcise or impede. Further than these 
he foresaw an interminable drawing-room, long walks 
together, and other, even more confidential and par- 
ticular, sequestrations. 
After one has married a lady, what does one say to 
her? He could not conceive anyone saying anything 
beyond “Good morning!’’ Then the other aspect 
arrested him: “ What does a woman find to say to a 
man?’’ Perhaps safety lay in this direction, for they 
were reputed notable and tireless speakers to whom 
replies are not pressingly necessary. He looked upon 
his sweetheart as from a distance, and tried to re- 
construct her recent conversations. He was amazed at 
the little he could remember: “I, I, I, we, we, we, this 
shop, that shop, Aunt Elsa, and chocolates.’’ She had 
mentioned these things on the previous day, but she 
did not seem to have said anything memorable about 
them, and, so far as he could recollect, he had said 
nothing in reply but “Oh, yes,’’ and “To be sure.’ 
Could he sustain a lifetime of small-talk on these meagre 
responses? He saw in desperate vision his miserable 
tea-table—a timid husband and a mad wife glaring down 
their noses at plates. The picture leaped at him as from 
a cinematograph, and appalled him. After a time they 
would not éven dare to look at each other. Hatred would 
crouch behind those figures waiting for its chain to be 
loosed. 

So he came to the knowledge that he, so soon to be 
a married man, had been carefully fashioned by Nature 
to be a bachelor. For him safety lay in solitude ; others, 
less rigorously planned, might venture safely into the 
haphazard, gregarious state of wedlock ; but he not only 
could not, but must not, do so, and he meditated an 
appeal to his bride to release him from the contract. 
Several times the meditation almost became audible, but 
always, just as he toppled on the surge of speech, the 
dear lady loosed a torrent of irrelevancies which swirled 
him from all anchorage and left him at the last stranded 
so distantly fram his thought that he did not know how 
to find his way back to it. It would be too brutally 





direct to shatter information about silk at one shilling 
the yard with a prayer for matrimonial freedom. The 
girl would be shocked—he could see her—she would 
stare at him and suddenly grow red in the face and 
stammer, and he would be forced to trail through a 
lengthy, precise explanation of this matter which was not 
at all precise to himself. Furthermore, certain obscure 
emotions rendered him unwilling to be sundered from 
this girl—there was the touch of her hand, more, the 
touch of her lips given bravely and with ready modesty, 
a contact not lightly to be relinquished. He did not 
believe he could ever weary of looking at her eyes; they 
were grey, widely open, and of a kindness such as he 
could not disbelieve in, a radiant cordiality, a soft limpid 
goodwill, believing and trustful eyes which held no guile 
when they looked at him. There were her movements, 
her swiftness, spaciousness, her buoyant certainty. One 
remembered her hair, her hands, the way she wore a 
dress, and a strange, seductive something about the look 
of her shoe. 

The thing was not possible. It is the last and 
darkest insult to tell the woman who loves you that you 
do not wish to marry her. Her indignant curiosity may 
be appeased only by the excuse that you like some other 
woman better, and although she may hate the explana- 
tion she will understand it; but no other less legitimate 
excuse than this may pass sunderingly between a man 
and a woman. 

It lay, therefore, that he must amend his own band, 
and, accordingly, for the purpose of intercourse, he 
began a sad inquiry into the nature of things. The 
world was so full of things: clouds and winds and sewing 
machines, kings and brigands, hats and heads, flower- 
pots, jam, and public-houses—surely one could find a 
little to chat about at any moment if one were not 
ambiticusly particular. With inanimate objects one 
could speak of shape, and color, and usefulness. Animate 
objects had, besides these, movement and aptitudes for 
eating and drinking. Artistic things were well or badly 
executed, and were also capable of an inter-comparison 
which could not but be interesting and lengthy. These 
things could all be talked about. There were positive and 
negative qualities attaching to everything, and when the 
former was exhausted the latter could still be profitably 
mined. Order, said he, subsists in everything, and even 
conversation must be subject to laws capable of ascertain- 
ment. 

He carefully, and under the terms of badinage, 
approached other men, inquiring how they bore them- 
selves in the matrimonial dispute, and what were the 
subjects usually spoken of in the intimacies of family 
life, but from these people he received little assistance. 
Some were ribald, some jocose, some so darkly ex- 
planatory that intelligence could not peer through the 
mist. One man held that all domestic matters should 
be left entirely to the wife and that talking was a 
domestic matter. Another said that the words “ yes ”’ 
and “no’’ and “ why ”’ would safeguard a man through 
any labyrinth, however tortuous. Another said that he 
always went out when his wife began to speak ; and yet 
another suggested that the only possible basis for con- 
versation was that of perpetual opposition, where an 
affirmation was always countered by a denial, and the 
proving of the case exercised both time and intelligence. 


As he sat in the train beside his wife the silence 
which he so dreaded came upon them. Emptiness 
buzzed in his head. He sought diligently for something 
to speak about—the characteristics of objects! There 
were objects and to spare, but he could not say “ that 
window is square, it is made of glass,’’ or “ the roof of 
this carriage is flat, it is made of wood.’’ Suddenly his 
wife buried her face in her muff, and her shoulders were 
convulsed. 

Love and contrition possessed him on the instant. 
He eased his husky throat and the dreaded, interminable 
conversation began— 

“What are you crying for, my dear? ’’ said he. 

Her voice replied, smothered by the fur— 

“T am not crying, darling,”’ said she, “I am only 
laughing.” JaMES STEPHENS. 
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Detters to the Editor. 


LIBERALS AND THE TAXATION OF LAND 
VALUES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Mr. Robert Styring writes as though the fact that 
the ultimate incidence of rates is upon the landowner is 
one of which I was unaware. I made it perfectly clear 
that I agreed with that view, but this admission does not 
take us very far. It is perfectly true that the burden of 
rates falls upon the landowner in the sense that if rates 
did not exist he would demand more rent; but that does 
not prove that the amount of rent which he now receives 
is just. It may be that the system of rating and taxing 
improvements, rather than land values, gives to the land- 
owner an unfair advantage, which enables him to demand 
a rent which is excessive. That is my view, and therefore 
I am quite prepared to put some part of the burden of 
rates upon the landowner, although he may have contracted 
not to pay any part of them. In a sense this may be 
called a double payment, but in a very superficial sense 
only. 

I entirely disagree with Mr. Styring in his view that 
the Budget taxes have given all for which Mr. Asquith 
was contending, and seeing that the Land Values Memorial 
was presented to the Prime Minister two years after the 
introduction of the Budget, and was welcomed by him with 
a marked degree of cordiality, I should imagine that Mr. 
Styring’s view is very different from that held by Mr. 
Asquith. Our view is that the Budget of 1909 was the 
beginning of land values taxation, not the end. 

The way in which Mr. Styring deals with my Hanley 
instance suggests to me that either our powers of explana- 
tion or his powers of understanding are lamentably 
defective. He takes my figures of £1,000 as the value of 
each acre, and he accepts the fact that forty cottages are 
built on each acre. He deduces from this the accurate 
conclusion that the landowner probably receives £1 per 
plot per annum. He then makes the amazing suggestion 
that I have contended that the landowners should pay one- 
third of the present tenants’ rates. I have never suggested 
anything so childish and absurd. I have suggested that a 
general land values tax of 1d. in the £ would relieve the 
tenant of one-third and more of his rates; but the contribu- 
tion of the particular landowner to such a tax would be 
2s. 1d. per cottage, not £1 17s. 6d. Mr. Cotton makes 
exactly the same mistake. He assumes that on a new basis 
each unit under the present basis will have to bear the 
same burden as under the one we propose to abolish, and 
that if I propose to relieve the tenant I must therefore be 
proposing to burden the landlord with the whole of the 
burden taken off the tenant. The rating of land values 
is really sufficiently widespread in the British Empire to- 
day to make elementary blunders of this sort a little 
surprising. Mr. Cotton asks me to tell him how, if the 
occupier’s rates are reduced from £5 12s. 6d. to 6s. 3d., the 
deficiency is to be made up. It will be made up, not by 
the particular landlord paying the balance, but by the 
land values of the whole country coming in to contribute. 
If the land values of the country turn out to be 
£6,000,000,000, the contribution of this particular landowner 
will be 2s. 1d. per cottage plot. If they are only half this 
amount, the contribution of the particular landowner will 
be doubled. 

Mr. Styring is not without a remedy for the case of 
Hanley. He would have the Education rate and certain 
other rates borne by the Exchequer. But as he has already 
told us that those rates have been taken into account by the 
landowner and are in effect paid by him, his proposal will 
merely give a bonus to landowners and not relieve a single 
tenant in Hanley. For that reason, I assert that the only 
way to relieve the ratepayer is by a land values tax. For 
although we give a bonus to the landowner by reducing rates, 
we follow and reappropriate that bonus by our land values 
tax. At the same time, the pressure of the tax, being uni- 
versal and not partial, will tend to make it impossible for 
the landowner to shift it. The almost certain effect of a 
tax on land values, if it is universal, will be to reduce not 
only rates but rents, 








It is all very well for Mr. Styring to talk about raising 
wages above £1 a week, but I very much doubt whether it 
is possible to raise real wages above that value without root 
and branch land reform. 

“W. M. A.” asks me to deal with another point. He 
says he will assume that A, who invests in ground rents, 
should be taxed more than B, who invests in industrial 
stocks, because a landowner is “a drag upon the production 
of wealth,”’ while the other is “assisting in the production 
of wealth.’’ He says further that he “will put aside the 
obvious criticism that what the landowner paid for may have 
been nine-tenths improvements made by his predecessor in 
title and only one-tenth prairie value, whereas the industrial 
stockowner may have bought shares in a mine representing 
almost wholly unimproved land value.’’ It is difficult to 
imagine a more amazing confusion of thought. It is obvious 
that a tax on land value would fall far more heavily upon 
such an industrial stockowner than on such a landowner, 
for the tax is on unimproved values. 

The point which “W. M. A.” then proceeds to put to 
me is one which I have already answered. I will answer it 
again. A leaves his widow £10,000 in freehold ground-rents, 
bringing in £400 a year. B leaves his widow £10,000 in- 
vested in industrial stocks, consisting of very little land 
value. I think it is perfectly just that A’s widow should 
pay more than B’s, whose money is invested in productive 
activities. The latter runs greater risks. In ordinary times 
the value of freehold ground-rents in the market reflects this 
attribute of greater security, and if freehold ground-rents 
are for the moment depressed in value, that is owing to the 
uncertainty as to the land reforms of the immediate future. 
I do not for one moment suggest that it would be fair to put 
very heavy taxes upon freehold ground-rents which have 
passed for value, but I think there is an excellent case for 
a moderate tax upon them. 

How do the people who think otherwise propose to deal 
with this case? We are spending large sums of money on 
Rosyth. Previously, land between Rosyth and Dunferm- 
line was let at £1 an acre. It is now being let at £40 an 
acre. The £40 will contribute nothing to the rates. 
According to Mr. Styring that does not matter, because the 
landowner, in fixing the rent at £40, is paying for the rates in 
his imagination. If there were no rates, he would be asking 
£50 or more. I derive no comfort from Mr. Styring’s philo- 
sophy. I regard it as a public scandal that Parliament 
should spend our money making landowners rich. The 
increment duty only touches the fringe of such a case; and, 
further, I am convinced that until there is in existence a 
tax on land values, universal in incidence, and rates levied 
upon a land value basis, the increment duty can be effec- 
tively shifted. 

I am quite aware that this case is different from the 
case of the purchaser of freehold ground-rents ; but I believe 
the whole problem must be boldly faced. I would certainly 
not put a heavy tax upon such purchasers for value; but I 
take the opportunity of pointing out that, though their case 
is quite different to that of Rosyth and other great public 
scandals, yet even their case comes within the principle of 
a reform which, in one form or another, is capturing the 
imagination of all our self-governing colonies to-day. 

It is really childish to say that people who object to 
the grotesque developments of our land system regard the 
landowner as caput lupinum, or as an undesirable person 
who should be dispossessed with scant ceremony. It is 
worse than childish when such criticisms are made by people 
whose own criticisms show that they have never taken the 
trouble to master the elementary principles of the reform 
which they seek to disparage, let alone its practical work- 
ing in several of our colonies.—Yours, &c., 

House of Commons. Epwarp G. HEMMERDE. 

December 3rd, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—Your issue of October 5th, in which “ F. S. T.”’ 
defends the landlord’s vested interests, has just come to my 
attention. As his remarks refer to a previous letter of mine, 


I take the liberty of replying to his criticism. He thinks it 
unfair to appropriate for public uses the full value of 
economic rent without compensating the landlord, who may 
have acquired his holdings by purchase, and whose interests 
are shared by small investors and charitable foundations. 
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It is true that the beneficiaries of any form of privilege must 
lose by its abolition, but the justice of abolishing privilege 
is not modified by the fact that some of the sufferers may be 
poor or deserving. 

The private ownership of land, by denying men an equal 
opportunity to make a living, has set up and perpetuates an 
intolerable tyranny. The landlord, like the slaveholder, 
relies upon a title which will not bear scrutiny. To com- 
pensate the landlord or the slaveholder is like paying ransom 
to a kidnapper. As Henry George says :— 

“* Just in proportion as the interests of the landholders are 
conserved, just in that proportion must general interests and 
general rights be disregarded, and if the landholders are to 
lose nothing of their special privileges, the people at large can 
gain nothing. To buy up individual rights would merely be 
to give the landholders in another form a claim of the same 
kind and amount that their possession of land now gives them; 
it would ‘be to raise for them by taxation the same proportion 
of the earnings of labor and capital that they are now enabled 
to appropriate in rent.” 

However desirable it may be in the interest of justice to 
take at one stroke the entire economic rent for the com- 
munity, as a matter of practical politics the change will be 
made gradually, and insurance companies and friendly 
societies will have plenty of time to shift their investments 
from land values. The small contributors need not suffer, 
but even if they did, they would have bought freedom of 
opportunity cheaply. And if the resources of charity 
decreased, so would its necessity.—Yours, &c., 

Jaffrey, New Hampshire, F. W. Garrison. 

November 5th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—In his letter to you of November 7th, Mr. 
Hemmerde says that the man who invests in land values is 
a drag upon the production of wealth, whilst the man who 
invests in industrial stocks is, consciously or unconsciously, 
assisting in the production of wealth. I can understand 
that if I put my money into a new industry and thereby 
cause large works to arise in England, Germany, or 
America, I may be increasing the production of wealth ; but 
will Mr. Hemmerde kindly state how a'man who invests 
in industrial stocks, by buying my shares in the company 
formed to work this new industry, assists in the production 
of wealth? I can see how he increases my wealth by buying 
my shares from me; but how does his money which is paid 
to me assist in the production of the national wealth? To 
me it seems that the words used by Mr. Hemmerde in 
reference to the wretched man who is such a fool as to invest 
in land are far more applicable to the man who has invested 
in my shares. He does nothing to “ assist productive 
activities,’’ and, in so far as he actually receives dividends on 
his shares, he is a drag upon the production of wealth. For 
the money paid to him as dividends might have been 
employed in the erection of further buildings or plant, 
or in payment of additional wages to the workmen.— 
Yours, &c., 

Joun §8. Parkin, Director of the Castner-Kellner- 
Alkali Company. 
December 3rd, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—How will Mr. Hemmerde’s plan relieve the small 
occupier? Take the case of a house for which a tenant is 
willing to pay £40 altogether, 1.c., £30 to the landlord and 
£10 to the rating authority. 

Under Mr. Hemmerde’s plan the tenant will pay, say, £5 
to the rating authority and £35 to the landlord. The latter 
will hand over the additional £5 received from his tenant 
to the Government to pay the new tax. Who is any better 
off, and why ?—Yours, &c., 

Horace Norton. 

Charlton House, Pewsey, Wilts. 


THE PROBLEM OF DEFENCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—The assumptions of the National Service League 
and of Lord Roberts are based on the fallacy that unless a 
nation is the strongest it cannot exist. If this is not the 
basis of their theory, then why do they exhibit such 
nervousness at the fact that the land forces, which to-day are 





more effective and better organised, and contain the germs 
of growth in a higher degree than ever before in the history 
of the British nation, require the iniroduction of a system 
they refuse to term Conscription, but which experience goes 
to show never ends in anything short of it? Once let us 
begin this race for numerical superiority, we shall be cut- 
numbered by those nations with greater populations, we 
shall raise jealousies which at present do not exist, we 
shall be tempted to arm our Colonies and our dependencies 
or encourage them to arm themselves, and invite that spirit 
of hostility which is so easily raised but so hard to allay, 
as the “Dreadnought’’ competition has so vividly 
demonstrated. When Lord Roberts was the Commander-in- 
Chief at home I do not remember that he showed any great 
degree of interest in the question of numbers, or even of 
organisation and skill; yet at that time, if ever in the 
history of Great Britain, it needed a master hand to pick up 
the torn pieces left after the South African War, and clothe 
them with a sound organisation, and give them that 
resilience they so greatly lacked. This great work was 
left for the Liberal Party and a great lawyer to do, yet 
the utmost difficulties have been placed in their way, and 
had it not been for the single-minded, generous, and skilful 
assistance of professional soldiers, the task would have been 
too great. Lord Roberts and the League have never failed 
to crab this great work at every point, and have even 
gone so far that they have called forth vigorous re- 
monstrances from soldiers of great eminence, men who have 
the interests of their country quite as nearly at heart as the 
Field Marshal, soldiers who do not look at political matters 
through the same glasses as the Government, yet gladly own 
to the soundness of the organisation set up by them. 

There is a danger at the present time that the success 
of the Balkan States—with conscript armies—will be 
exploited by the League and its supporters as evidence of 
the value of Conscription per se, and of the danger we run 
in delaying its introduction here. It is an axiom in war 
that the goodness of the cause is one of the most potent 
factors of success, and if Conscription per se were so valuable 
an asset, how do these very bellicose Admirals and Generals, 
whose names fill the subscription list of the League, 
account for the ill-success of their admired soldier the 
Turk, beside whom, they declare, all other European 
soldiers are inferior in bravery, stolidity, and those qualities 
which make for success in war? The skill in having his 
men in the right place at the right time has done the 
real work set out to be accomplished by the great Balkan 
General, and it was the absence of a “‘ brain ’’ in our army, 
until the Liberals made it a living fact, that lies to the 
discredit of the party which Lord Roberts is allied to, and 
who were in office at the time he had the helm of the army 
in his grasp. 

It is scarcely too hard a thing to say that the 
aim of the Tory Party is to gain a cheap 
one which in cost will not compete in the labor 
market, as a volunteer army does. The great land 
interests know too well that the country will not long watch 
idly their escape from their full burden of taxation, and 
yet to increase the cost of armaments is to increase the 
burden of taxation; therefore, as Conscription is the 
cheapest—from their point of view—method of raising an 
army, the danger of an increase in taxation affecting them 
is by so much lessened. By Tariff Reform—Protection, to 
give it its real title—they expect to raise their rents and 
their income through investments in protected industries ; 
but they know full well, as also do the economists, that 
Protection and Conscription are allied, and that high tariffs 
mean international jealousies and danger of war; hence 
the margin of safety, now sufficiently wide, would prove 
far too narrow were Protection introduced. 

A study of the speeches of the National Leaguers very 
clearly shows us that the greater number of their speakers 
are Protectionists. The very few who still claim to be 
Free Traders are exploited as such ad nauseam, which only 
tells us what lies behind. Let them disavow the connec- 
tion in plain words, and it will be time to go into the matter 
of the moral effect of Conscription on the youth of this 
country, and whether there is a shadow of foundation for 
the specious demand.—Yours, &c., 

A. GrrsHaw Haywoop (Colonel). 


army, 


Blundellsands. 
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To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Srr,—There appeared in your columns recently a letter 
entitled ‘The Problem of Defence.” It was a letter the 
dominant note of which was uneasiness—an uneasiness which 
pervades the country from end to end; for the most part 
more or less articulate, and at times breaking out into the 
ugly symptoms of panic. Numbers of people might have 
written that letter to-day, for the apprehension conveyed 
is now, alas! a constant factor in our daily life. That 
factor our statesmen cannot afford to shirk; it is becoming 
a spectre in the national existence. For the nation’s peace 
of mind it must be allayed; no man, no nation, can con- 
tinue to do its work if obsessed by fear. 

To talk of party in a problem of this sort is like flippant 
chatter in the presence of death; and yet no irritation is 
so great as that aroused by fear—fear of national danger 
intensely believed in, which is scouted, rightly or wrongly, 
by disbelievers who are attached to an opposing political 
party. Let me briefly discuss here the question of the use 
of force, our own particular danger, and our defensive needs. 

I know it is a tenet of some that force is no solver of 
questions, but that moral forces are; that the well-being 
and contentment of a people are alone its strength and its 
arms. There are, of course, as I am aware, various grada- 
tions of this opinion. There are some who accept it in the 
bare, bald sense that I have written it. Others, especially 
after the successes of the Balkan Allies, confess that a 
righteous cause can triumph—in fact, may be only able to 
triumph—under certain circumstances by force of arms; 
but they assert that it was solely due to the possession of 
an ideal that the Allies were enabled to make their great 
national efforts of preparation and attack. That may be so; 
I have no reason or wish to deny it, however unassured I 
may be that the Powers of Darkness do not by evil scheming 
also at times achieve success. My point is that a contented 
people unarmed is neither a physical nor a moral force. 

I find it perfectly easy to follow the arguments of those 
who pin their faith to moral force. I have, moreover, no 
doubt of their sincerity. I wish, for the sake of our country, 
that I had. No one is so blind that he does not recognise 
the transcendency of this foree—the stair by which humanity 
climbs to where it hardly knows, but to something it fondly 
believes to be higher. All man knows is that by this moral 
force all that is best in him is moved. But where I believe 
the fatal mistake is made is to decry the potency of physical 
force. There is nothing wrong in physical force. I have 
physical force. I do not believe it was given me merely to 
earn my daily bread, but that I possess it to defend myself 
against unprovoked attack, or to right the wrong when 
moral force by itself has failed. If perverted in its use, it 
becomes aggressive in nations as in individuals. But 
physical force is an immense and living factor in the 
universe. You cannot rule it out. It is there. 

To my mind the physical force of a nation, marshalled 
and equipped at the expense of much national self-denial 
to safeguard its nationhood, illustrates a union of physical 
and moral forces—a perfect weapon in a righteous cause. 

The larger question as to when shall humanity break 
loose from the unbending rule of the universe, and proceed 
to its unknown goal by other means than competitive 
evolution, opens a subject which is outside my argument; 
but at present I see no signs of such a change, nor do I see 
that the call of nationality, and all it implies, is yet 
throttled by the more sordid claims of commerce, as Mr. 
Angel Norman would have us believe. True, the great 
web of commerce is no longer liable to be broken by an 
adventurer’s hand. The day of the personal aggressor may 
be past—of the aggressive nation—who knows? But the 
fact remains that peace in our time is not lightly broken. 
And yet all the vast super-structure of £ s. d. will be 
assigned to kingdom-come by poor and rich alike when the 
needs of a nation become urgent. 

What is the thought at the back of every Englishman’s 
mind to-day? It is Germany. It was not always so, 
but it is to-day, and that thought has come to stop. I 
do not dislike the German. Why should I? Why should 
any man in the street? Many have never met a German 
—hardly know there are such things. Fight? What 
nonsense! What has he got to do with Germans, or they 
with him? But this state of mind, so common still in 
the countryside, and so understandable, is rapidly giving 


way, and what we still do not hate in the individual we 
are beginning to hate in the aggregate. It is useless to 
tell us that our races are allied, our civilisations similar, 
much of our commerce mutual. We know it, and it raises 
hardly a flicker of conciliation. The forces keeping us apart 
to-day are far more potent than those that attract us. 

Plainly, I am English, and live in England. You are 
a German, and live in Germany. I do not dislike you, I 
may like you; but we are different, in spite of our shadowy 
Saxon cousinship. It is just a fact, not necessarily a 
hostile fact at all. But, secondly, this difference is un- 
happily accentuated and embittered by rivalry in foreign 
commerce; a rivalry that lies in the quest for the means 
of existence and the maintenance of power; a rivalry where 
the loss of one is the gain of the other. In conditions 
such as these it is difficult to maintain feelings of affec- 
tion, or even indifference. Lastly, there remains the all- 
important fact that to protect her foreign commerce from 
her rivals, Germany has built a tremendous fleet away 
across the North Sea, where before we used only to turn 
idle eyes. Incidentally, it affects our amour propre, a 
weakness from which nations, like individuals, suffer. It 
may be a moral deficiency, but we feel hurt that we no 
longer so absolutely rule the seas. I am not prepared to 
defend it, but it is a natural sentiment. 

But what affects us most in this mighty fleet is that 
in its existence has arisen a great force. It is there; just a 
few hours away. We are not afraid of what it will do, but 
of what it might do, could do, if commercial rivalry or 
political rivalry (if to separate the terms is possible) should 
throw us into antagonism. So, too, the Germans, and 
such the fears thrown backwards and forwards across the 
waters; fears not what you or I intend to do, but—and here 
is the hopelessness of it—what we might do. 

Lesser fleets or greater fleets, the question would still 
remain, always there amidst the fluctuations of good and 
bad relations. As long as powerful nations engage in com- 
merce, and defend their livelihood with guns, so will be 
added, now another ship, another gun (for the tendency 
to increase armaments under such conditions is obviously 
irresistible), till the forces in existence become so threaten- 
ing that sooner or later the nation who reads the times aright, 
or whose nerves aro most frayed, is forced te ask of the 
other, this time at last—What are your intentions? When 
these circumstances shall arise before us, either directly 
or indirectly, though not less urgently through our allies, 
how are we prepared to meet them? The fleet, I hope, is 
sufficient not only to meet the enemy, but the vagaries of 
mischance. 

The army? Well, I know the threadbare arguments 
by heart, but I have never yet been able to persuade myself 
that any man in England is so wise that he can say that 
events will never arise in Europe that may not hazard our 
national safety. Improbability is no thesis for an argument 
when possibility must be admitted, and where possibility 
may mean a national disaster. I can think of a variety 
of events—none so wholly improbable. National danger 
at least warrants the whole national effort, and that is not 
forthcoming if a nation fails to be ready in time of peace. 
Our Territorial Army on a voluntary basis is only justifiable 
(if then) if we were absolutely assured that the national 
interests would never be at stake on the Continent. But 
how can we be assured? We are not assured; and we are 
not ready, hence our recurrent and humiliating panics, 
for our standing army is but a fraction, and our 
territorial a half-trained skeleton, as itself admits. In 
fact, the Territorial Army verges on collapse, for men 
will not continue to forego their holidays and their ease 
under the exigencies of the military training of our times, 
while the rest of the nation goes happy-go-lucky-as-you- 
please. Also, they know that lack of money, lack of time, 
lack of training make them only half soldiers, and a grown- 
man hates to be a toy. So men fall out of the ranks, and 
the rest of the nation, for the same reason, refuses to join. 
The Volunteer movement is dead. It cannot flourish in the 
face of the armed hosts of Europe. The sooner we recognise 
that fact, and sweep away our makeshift, the sooner shall 
we be conscious of the reality of things.—Yours, &c., 

Whissenthorpe, Oakham. C. Atex. Mounrz. 


[We have been obliged slightly to curtail our corre- 





| spondent’s letter.—Ep., Natron.] 
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WHO IS DATCHERY? 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Much as your readers are indebted to the 
“thought and fever of the brow ’’ that Messrs. ‘‘ H. C. T.”’ 
and ‘‘ M. B.’’ have given to the subject of Datchery, one feels 
constrained to bring to your notice the fact that their theory 
involves grave chemical and accoustical difficulties. Thus the 
task of ascertaining whether there was “ solid in hollow in 
solid,’’ on a night when the lead was blowing off the roof, 
and the trees were crashing down, would have taxed the 
powers of an Auenbrugger. Moreover, one does not like to 
think of Edwin in the tomb, drugged and strangled, and 
lying in quicklime, waiting while Durdles taps. It seems 
evident that your correspondent can have had little 
practical experience in this method of preserving bodies. 

Although, to the male minds of your correspondents, it 
seems likely that Edwin was intended to return, to a mere 
woman the idea of his coming back to find his Rosa 
married to the swarthy Tartar, is not acceptable. Why 
should not Bazzard have been Datchery? Bazzard was 
clearly intended to play an important part in the develop- 
ment of the story, and he specially “ witnessed the transac- 
tion” of Drood’s receiving Rosa’s mother’s ring. His 
appearance in Cloisterham immediately after the dis- 
appearance of Drood would obviously have excited suspicion. 
—Yours, &c., 

Ca. O. 

December 2nd, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—While quite agreeing with your correspondents 
that Drood is alive, may I point out that Datchery gets 
hopelessly lost following the waiter’s “fatally precise” 
directions to Mrs. Tope’s lodgings. He is by himself, so this 
bewilderment is not feigned to throw others off the scent. 

As Edwin Drood’s uncle lcdged over Mrs. Tope’s, and, 
indeed, Edwin knew that lady sufficiently well to embrace 
her, because it was another lady’s birthday, this surely 
proves that Drood and Datchery are two. 

As a suffragist, I should love to think that Helena was 
Datchery. But Reason, over which I have no control, 
forces me to the prosaic belief that the obvious Bazzard is 
in the part.—Yours, &c., 

M. H. 

December 2nd, 1912. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN WAR-TIME. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In response to the urgent appeal of several war corre- 
spondents, the Women and Children in War-Time Committee was 
formed in November, 1911, for the relief of the Arab women and 
children who were rendered destitute and homeless by the war 
then raging in Tripolitania, and funds and clothing collected by 
the Committee were sent out to be distributed through the agency 
of the British Red Crescent Medical Missions, when working in 
the desert camps. 

It has since been suggested that a Society having for its object 
the relief and protection of women and children in time of war, 
should be formed, which could act as a supplement to the Red 
Cross and Red Crescent Societies whenever the need arose. The 
members of the original Committee propose now to form such a 
Society on a permanent basis, supported by subscribers who would 
meet annually to elect a responsible Executive. 

The object of this Society is to mitigate the misery which 
begins with every war, but does not terminate with the cessation 
of hostilities. When peace is proclaimed there still remain the 
homeless, the widowed, and the fatherless, and for such as these 
generous and persistent help is needed. In Albania, Macedonia, and 
Thrace at the present time, owing to the passage of large armies, 
both towns and villages have been destroyed, and there are large 
numbers of women and children left completely destitute. 

The funds for which the Committee appeal will be devoted to 
the relief of women and children only, but without regard to creed 
or race. It is proposed, in the first instance, to co-operate with 
Lady Lowther, the wife of the British Ambassador in Con- 
stantinople, where large numbers of refugees are gathered, and 
afterwards to get in touch with the various medical missions 
already working amorg the wounded. 

Gifts of warm clothing or of material to be made into garments 
by members of the Committee will be gratefully received and 
acknowledged by the Hon. Secretaries: Mrs. Cobden Unwin, 3, 
Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C.; Mrs. H. V. Montagu, 100, 
Fordwych Road, West Hampstead, N.W.; Mrs. N. F. Dryhurst, 
11, Downshire Hill, Hampstead, N.W.; who will also gladly receive 
and acknowledge subscriptions for the Hon. Treasurer, S. R. Scott, 
Esq., Lloyds Bank, Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, N.W.—Yours, &c. 

(Signed for the Committee) C. E. Maurice (Chairman). 

December 4th, 1912. 
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THE CHILDREN OF HEAVEN. 


THE night it was jewelled 
That gave Him birth, 

With the flight of small angels 
’Twixt Heaven and earth. 


They were babies rosy, 
Their heads soft curled, 
They came seeking, small roses, 
The Rose of the World. 


Like a shower of starshine 
Or broken suns, 

They were rising and falling 
In millions. 


When they came to the stable, 
Soft was their flight ; 

Some Rose Tree in Heaven 
Shook down red and white. 


Soft as snows falling 
They settled down, 

Clad the poor stable 
In a rosy gown. 


Clad the poor stable 
In gold and silk: 

Their wings and their shoulders 
Were white as milk. 


They peeped at the windows, 
Perched on the wall 

Like birds in the autumn, 
When the Southlands call. 


And who are these drifting 
As soft as snows, 

For little Christ Jesus 
His playfellows? 


They are hiding and peeping, 
Rosy and pale, 

From the stable’s shadows 
And His Mother’s veil. 


They are pushing and pressing 
By the window sill ; 

Between their wing feathers 
They look their fill. 


There’s a rustling, a stealing 
Of feet and wings; 
Perched on the manger 
One softly sings. 


Come nearer, children, 
And see Him lie 

On the knees of His Mother 
So quietly. 


Come all, ye children, 
Nor fear the while, 

The frown of His Mother, 
Nay—-see her smile! 


The flight of child-angels 
When He was born 

Made the morn of Christmas 
A rosy morn. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


‘George Frederick Watts: The Annals of an Artist’s Life.” By 
Mrs. G. F. Watts. (Macmillan. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. net.) 
‘‘The Annals of Hampstead.” By Thomas J. Barratt. (Black. 

3 vole. £5 5s. net.) 

The War Drama of the Eagles.” By Edward Fraser. (Murray. 
12s. net.) 

“The Complete Mystery of Edwin Drood: The History, Continua- 
tions, and Solutions (1870-1912). By J. Cuming Walters. 
(Chapman & Hall. 6s. net.) 

‘English Life and Manners in the Later Middle Ages.” By 

A. Abram. (Routledge. 6s.) 
‘he New Democracy and the Constitution.” By W. 8S. 
McKechnie. (Murray. 6s. net.) 

‘The Life of Benjamin Waugh.” By Rosa Waugh. (Unwin. 
5s. net.) 

Jozef Israels.” By J. E. Phythian. (Allen. 12s. 6d. net.) 

‘The Principle of Authority in Relation to Certainty, Sanctity, 
and Society.” By P. T. Forsyth, D.D. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.) 

‘The Theology of the Gospels.” 
(Duckworth. 2s. 6d. net.) 

‘The Oxford Book of Victorian Verse.’ Edited by Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch. (Oxford University Press. 6s. net.) 

“* Bleus, Blancs, et Rouges: Récits d’Histoire Révolutionnaire.” 
Par G. Lenotre. (Paris: Perrin. 5 fr.) 

‘Le Second Empire: Les Derniéres Années.”” Par J. de 
Chambrier. (Paris: Fontemoing. 3 fr. 50.) 

‘Histoire Politique du XIXe. Siécle.” Tome I. 
Feyel. (Paris: Bloud. 6 fr.) 

‘Armand Carrel.”” Von Georg Brandes. 
M. 2. 50.) 
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By James Moffatt, D.D. 


Par Paul 


(Stuttgart: Cotta. 
» * > 


A coop deal has been written in recent years about the 
problems of literary style, and such discussion has, at any 
rate, the merit that it tends to raise the level of craftsmanship 
in letters. The current number of “The Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Review,’’ now published by Messrs. Williams & Nor- 
gate, contains some interesting statements upon the subject 
by Canon Gregory Smith. Style, says Canon Smith, is some- 
times used vaguely as if it were synonymous with tone, but 
the two things are distinct, and the tone of Browning, for 
example, is very fine, though the same may not be said of 
his style. In this sense, style is mainly the choice and 
arrangement of words. 

“It is the way of saying, not what is eaid, and though, 
like the expression upon the face, it may often indicate what 
lies beneath, it is essentially on the surface, a thing which 
may quite conceivably be picked up secondhand, like a lesson 
in the minuet. ‘ Le style, c’est l’homme’ is only true if 
we allow that the tailor makes the man. Is it not tone, 
rather than style, which is the real test of a lasting fame? 

If a writer’s style may be compared to his habiliment, 
the tone of the writer is the man; it is much more germane 
to what he bas to say than the choice and arrangement of his 
language. ‘For instance, in Defoe’s life-like narrative of the 

Plague, it is not the style, though that fite the subject all 

round, but the intense reality of the tone which holds the 

listener spell-bound all the time.’ 
* * * 

THE great difficulty that faces every writer who wishes 
to acquire a good style is, in the words of Horace, that of 
treating familiar themes in a distinctive and individual 
manner—“ difficile est proprie communia dicere ’’—and such 
a writer cannot do better than follow John Wesley’s charac- 
teristic advice to his preachers : ‘‘ Aim at perspicacity, purity, 
propriety, strength, and ease.’’ Canon Smith lays down 
three canons which he thinks may meet with general ac- 
ceptance notwithstanding the clash of critical opinions on 
style. In the first place, the style must be natural. ‘‘ It 
must grow out of the subject, as a rose out of its stalk; . . 
and whatever embellishment is added, this also must grow 
out of the occasion, just as a wise architect subordinates 
ornament to utility.’” Writers such as De Quincey and Pater 
do not pass this test. Their elaboration, in Canon Smith’s 
view, “spoils what might have been a good style, reminding 
one of the affectation and priggish conceits of Donne or the 
Euphuists.’’ The other two canons are that the style must 
have a beauty in itself, quite apart from the interest of what 
it conveys, and that the passage must gain, not lose, by being 
read aloud. In regard to the last of the three, Canon Smith 
holds that prose which comes from the pens of poets is, as a 
rule, very fine, and he claims that familiarity with Horace is 
““ a passport to writing good Latin prose.’’ ; 
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Mention of style somehow nearly always suggests Steven- 
son, who played ‘‘ the sedulous ape ’’ to so many writers of 
different styles and periods. Subscribers to the “ Swanston ”’ 
edition of Stevenson’s works will be glad to have the con- 
cluding five volumes, which were issued last week by Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus. These contain the “Letters of Robert 
Louis Stevenson to his Family and Friends,’’ as revised 
and rearranged by Sir Sidney Colvin, and published by 
Messrs. Methuen, which were reviewed in Tue Nation of 
June 3rd, 1911. They also give the “ Vailima Letters,’’ the 
“ Juvenilia,’’ and other oddments, so that, as we said in our 
first notice of this ‘‘ Swanston ”’ edition, it is the most com- 
prehensive that has yet been published. Judging from the 
eagerness with which the collected editions of his works are 
bought, Stevenson is far and away the most popular of 
modern writers. The “Edinburgh”’ edition, in twenty-eight 
volumes, and the “ Pentland,’’ in twenty, were exhausted 
within a short time of publication, and we understand that 
this “Swanston’’ edition, in twenty-five, is already at a 
premium. This makes three large editions, all of which have 
found a prompt market in a space of little more than a dozen 
years. 

ns * * 

Tue “Swanston” edition, it need hardly be said, takes 
its name from Swanston Cottage, the summer home of the 
Stevenson family, where the famous writer lived, off and on, 
for many years. It is now owned by Lord Guthrie, one of 
Stevenson’s fellow-students at Edinburgh, and he has made 
it into a sort of museum of portraits and relics of his friend. 
Swanston was also the home of Flora Gilchrist, the heroine 
of “St. Ives,’ and readers will find information about it, 
as about the prototypes of other persons and places in Steven- 
son’s books, in’ Mr. Blantyre Simpson’s “The R. L. Steven- 
son Originals,’’ recently published by Messrs. Foulis. Mr. 
Simpson is brother to Stevenson’s old friend, Sir Walter 
Simpson—the Athelred of “Talk and Talkers,’’ and the 
Cigarette of “An Inland Voyage’’—and he gossips 
pleasantly enough about Stevenson’s old nurse, Allan 
Cunningham, who appears in so many of the books; 
Mowbray, the legal adviser to the Stevenson family, 
and the original of Mr. Utterson, in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde ’’; Pardesous and Buckland, the Loudon Dodd and 
Tommy Haddon of ‘‘ The Wrecker,’? and many other 
Stevenson originals. A good deal of space is given to the 
historical personages whom Stevenson turned to such good 
account, and in particular to the story of the Appin murder, 
which provided the plot for “ Kidnapped.’? Mr. Simpson 
tells us, on the authority of Mr. David Mackay, who wrote 
on the subject in the series of ‘‘ Notable Scottish 
Trials,’’ that James Stewart was innocent, and that the real 
facts are known to a few members of the Stewart clan. 
This is a strange case of a secret being jealously guarded long 
after its disclosure could cause any injury to the persons 
concerned. 

* 7 * 

Tue Appin trial does not appear among the dozen 
“Romantic Trials of Three Centuries,’ by the late Mr. 
Hugh Childers, which Mr. Lane has just published. But 
several of the cases there recorded have a distinct literary 
interest. The trial of the Lowestoft witches, for example, 
is notable for the fact that Sir Matthew Hale was the pre- 
siding judge, and that Sir Thomas Browne was one of the 
chief witnesses for the prosecution. The author of the 
treatise on “ Vulgar Errors’’ was called as an “expert”’ in 
witchcraft, and he declared that, in his view, some children 
mentioned in the case were clearly bewitched, and that their 
swooning fits, though natural, ‘‘had been heightened to great 
excess by the subtlety of the devil.’’ This evidence, com- 
bined with Hale’s summing up, in which he said that he had 
no doubt at all that there were such creatures as witches, 
led the jury to bring in a verdict of guilty, and the two 
wretched widows were hanged four days later. This case 
is often spoken of as the last instance in England of an 
execution for witchcraft; but there is a later one mentioned 
in Roger North’s “ Autobiography ”’ as having taken place at 
Exeter in 1682. On that occasion, three women, whom 
North describes as “very old, decrepit, and impotent,’’ were 
brought to the assizes ‘‘ with as much noise and fury of the 
rabble against them as could be shewed on any occasion.” 
The judge, says North, was “a mild, passive man, who had 
neither dexterity or spirit to oppose a popular rage, and so 
they were convict and died.”’ 
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SECOND EDITION 
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Rediews. 


A GENTLEMAN OF LETTERS. 


“The Inn of Tranquillity : Studies and Essays.” By Joun 
GALSWORTHY. (Heinemann. 6s,) 


Mr. GatswortHy might be described as one who is not 
merely a man of letters,. but a gentleman of letters. His 
novels, plays, essays, and poems are, in one aspect, a very 
propaganda of gentlemanliness among the upper and middle 
classes. No other living author gives one the same impres- 
sion of having found in noblesse oblige a gospel of glad tidings 
—at least, of consolatory tidings—for the human race. In 
one of the essays in the present volume, an essay on a dog 
that was “very much a gentleman,” he suggests his evangel 
in a few sentences. “ He was certainly no Christian; but 
. . . he was very much a gentleman,’ he writes of the 
dog. “And I also think that most of us who live on this 
earth these days would rather leave it with that label on 
us than the other. For to bea Christian—as Tolstoy understood 
the word, and no one else in our time has had logic and love of 
truth enough to give it coherent meaning—is (to be quite 
sincere) not suited to men of Western blood. Whereas—to 
be a gentleman! It is a far cry, but perhaps it can be done.” 
That is essentially the Galsworthy message. In these few 
sentences he gives us a clue to the secret of the personality 
which has so gravely and so surely conquered the enthusiasm 
of the world of letters. Every work of art, it has been said, 
is merely the revelation of a personality. Mr. Galsworthy’s 
works reveal to us, both in their virtues and their limita- 
tions, the personality of a very perfect modern gentleman. 
Not a knight, mark you! He is not sufficiently extrava- 
gant or mystical to be a knight. If you want to find a 
parallel to Mr. Galsworthy in past ages, you will have to 
go to ancient Rome and the Stoics. He has at once the 
awful resignation and the awful sense of responsibility 
which made stoicism so much more rare and difficult 
as a rule of life than even Christianity. Like the greatest 
of the Stoics, Marcus Aurelius, again, he has a vast back- 
ground of imaginative pity to his stern creed. In Mr. 
Galsworthy’s case, however, the sternness seems every now 
and then to be wholly swallowed up in the pity. 

Resignation and pity—the resignation and pity of an 
English gentleman—these are dominant moods in the essays 
and sketches which open the present book. In the first 
sketch, which gives the book its name, for instance, the 
author tells us how he philosophised himself into resignation 
on the Sicilian coast one day, when he found a landlord in 
a billycock hat running a skittle alley and a gramophone 
in haunts where Theocritus might formerly have made his 
songs. This blasphemer had been to America, and, having 
found civilisation, was now about to change the beautiful 
name of his inn, “Osteria di Tranquillita,” to “The Anglo- 
American Hotel.” Naturally, Mr. Galsworthy’s first emotions 
as, lying beside the sea in its “ stupendous serenity,” with 
the olives and the pines and the wine-red violets growing 
near, he heard the strains of the gramophone, were un- 
Christian. “ One could not,’’ he says, “ but at first remember 
the old Boer saying: ‘O, God, what things man sees when 
he goes out without a gun!’” Mr. Galsworthy, however, 
is far too persistent a moralist to rest content upon a thought 
like that. Like a gentleman undergoing a distressing 
examination of conscience, he begins to inquire into the 
ancestry of the class in society to which he himself belongs, 
and to ask whether there is not always a vulgar parvenu 
somewhere in the family tree as a link between the man of 
leisure and taste and the peasant? Before long he has per- 
suaded himself that the innkeeper in the billycock was a 
necessary, and therefore apparently, a desirable figure in the 
eternal scheme of things. 

“ Suddenly I was visited by a sensation only to be de- 
scribed as a sort of smiling certainty, emanating from, and, 
as it were, still tingling within every nerve of myself, but 
yet vibrating harmoniously with the world around. It was 
as if I had suddenly seen what was the truth of things; 
not perhaps to anybody else, but, at all events, to me. And 
I felt at once tranquil and elated, as when something is met 
with which rouses and fascinates in a man all his faculties. 

“** For,’ I thought, ‘if it is ridiculous in me to despise 
my friend—that perfect marvel of disharmony—it is ridiculous 
in me to despise anything, If he is a little bit of continuity, 





as perfectly logical an expression of a necessary phase or 
mood of existence as I myself am, then, surely, there is nothing 
in all the world that is not a little bit of continuity, the 
expression of a little necessary mood. Yes,’ I thought, ‘he 
and I, and those olive trees, and this spider on my hand, and 
everything in the Universe which has an individual shape, 
are all fit expressions of the separate moods of a great under- 
lying Mood or Principle, which must be perfectly adjusted, 
volving and revolving on itself.’ ”’ 

That is an example of dutiful and dangerous thinking— 
dangerous because, along these lines, one might easily argue 
oneself into a complacent optimism. Luckily, however, Mr. 
Galsworthy’s moments of optimism are often edged with 
irony. He, of all modern authors, seems to be least in 
danger of the optimism that corrupts the soul. He is too 
sensitive to the pity and the pathos of change for that. - 

Preoccupied with the facts of the social and economic life 
of men, he is, naturally, most of all sensitive to the pity and 
pathos of social and economic change.’ He chooses as the 
subjects of his studies men like the broken-down driver of 
a four-wheeler, ruined by the introduction of taxi-cabs, and 
an old craftsman bootmaker, ruined by the rivalry of the 
big advertising shops. His characters; in other words, tend 
to be the sufferers in the evolution of society. Some readers, 
no doubt, will complain that, in sketches like these, Mr. 
Galsworthy gives us social homilies instead of portraits. 
And, indeed, his figures are often themes even more insist- 
ently than they are human beings. It is as though, as he 
passed them before us, he said to us, not “I want you to see 
this and this,’’ but “I want you to realise this and this.” 
He has a deeply moral conviction of the importance of 
realising things. We feel that he is laboring for our instruc- 
tion again in such a portrait as that which he draws of the 
High Church clergyman, with “the mouth of a man cruci- 
fied,” who was willing to subject men and women to the 
torments of unhappy marriage for the good of their souls. 
“A Christian,” as the sketch containing this portrait is 
called, is not didactic in the ordinary sense of the word ; 
none the less, it is simply an instruction concerning a point 
of view. 

The essays in the second half of “The Inn of Tran- 
quillity ’’—how fortunate and charming a title!—are excep- 
tionally interesting, because they reveal the Galsworthy 
view, not implicitly but explicitly. Mr. Galsworthy here, 
as it were, takes us into his confidence with regard to his 
aims and ideas. When, writing about art and especially the 
art of literature, he tells us that “the object of the realist 
is to enlighten rather than to delight,” we feel that he is 
offering us his apologia for his own art. And a fine 
apologia it is. He does not, it should be noted, ask that 
the artist, even the realistic artist, should preach, or teach, 
or do good after the manner of politicians and philan- 
thropists. “ What would I be duin’—killin’ rats; tidden my 
business to kill rats,” protests the old man with the lantern, 
who stands for the novelist with his art, in “ A Novelist’s 
Allegory.”” Mr. Galsworthy quite rightly warns us that it 
is no more his business to kill rats for us than it is his 
business to delight us (though realism is far from excluding 
much incidental delight). At the same time, with equal 
justice, he sees that the lantern with its light is bound to 
show up rats and a thousand other ugly shapes, so that good 
citizens, if not good artists, will all, sooner or later, con- 
spire to kill them ; in other words, the realistic artist becomes 
the inspirer of the reformer, though not his pamphleteer. 
The old man with the lantern in the allegory is dragged 
before the judge on a charge of rebellion and anarchy, 

“in that wilfully he doth disturb good citizens by showing 

to them without provocation disagreeable sights, and doth, 


moreover, endanger the laws by causing persons to desire to 
change them.” 


The wealthy burgess, Pranzo, indeed, having seen by 
the light of the lantern a beggar woman and her children 
“ grovelling in the gutter for garbage,” had been unable to 
enjoy his dinner, and had gone so far as to lodge a com- 
plaint against the Constitution for permitting women and 
children to go starved. Hence the old man with the lantern 
is summoned by the authorities to defend the outrageous 
results of his light. His defence is, of course, Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s own. ‘So please, your Highness,’’ he says, “can 
I help what my lanthorn sees?” It is a perfectly correct 
defence for a perfectly correct realist—for a lantern-bearer, 
in other words, who would walk along the high street, shed- 
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Coloured Boards, 3s.; Cloth Gilt, 5s.; Weekly Numbers, 4d.; 
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SUNDAY. SUNDAY. 


416 LARGE PAGES. 4 COLOURED PLATES. 
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“Sunday.” Bound Volume, Coloured Boards, 3s.; 
Cloth Gilt, 5s.; Weekly Numbers, 4d.; Monthly Parts, 3d. 
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Cloth Boards, 2s. 6d.; Illustrated Paper Boards, 1s. 6d. 
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THE ROU GH WAY. Anglican Standpoint. 





By W.M, Letts, Author of “ Diana Dethroned.” 
Price 68., at all the Libraries. 


*“*The Rough Way’ has many charms. One of these is its utter 
freshness. Miss Letts’s works bears no trace of any kind of literary 
influence. When such work is as good as hers, this is high praise. 
The book remains an achievement which will cause us to look for the 
keeping of her pen from any work that is not as finely wrought, as 
pare in heart, as "The Rough Wag.” *”_Nation. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL. 
WHEN THE SHADOWS FALL. 


By Elisabeth Eaton. Atall the Libraries. 5s. net. 


“Sketched with so much sympathy that the ring of sincerity 
essential in a book of this kind pervades its pages . . Wwe can 
wholeheartedly congratulate Miss Eaton and shall look forward with 
pleasure to her next essay in the fields of literature.’ ’—Morning Post. 


JIM DAVIS. By John Masefield; Cloth, 6s. 
BALL AND THECROSS. By C. K. Chesterton. Cloth, 6s. 
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Adapted from the German of HAuFr and others by J. G. 
Hornstein. Illustrated in Celeur by Norman Ault. 
5s.net. Fancy cloth boards, 

A most attractive volume, which may be regarded either as a Fine 
Art Gift-Book or as a volume of exciting Romance. Illustrated 


in colour by Norman Ault, the reproductions being mounted on 
toned paper. 


The Mighty Army. 


By W. M. Letts. [Illustrated in Colour by Stephen Reld. 
5s. net. Fancy paper boards with coloured medallion. 


“The author merits the highest praise for this beautiful collection 
of stories from early Church history. It is one of the finest books 
of the season. The illustrations are ably arranged, giving the actors 
of the story in one picture, and the Cathedral or scene of the story 


in another. It is a book any grown-up will appreciate, besides 
children from ten upwards.”—British Weekly. 
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and Psychology at the University of Zurich. Translated by 
MEYRICK BOOTH, B.Sc., Ph.D. Cloth, 5s, net. 

[2nd Edition in the Press. 
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A romance of Delhi. 
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SAMPHIRE 


By LADY SYBIL CRANT. 
Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Daily Express says: “ ‘ Sam- 
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The Queen's Favourite 
By EDMUND B. d’AUVERCNE. 
Illustrated, 16s. net. 
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ding the same impartial light on everything he passed, and 
never pausing at one thing rather than another, in order to 
force it upon the attention of wayfarers. But Mr. Gals- 
worthy, whatever his ideals as an artist may be, never 
achieves impartiality of this kind. One feels that he does 
not carry his lantern merely for the love of seeing things, 
or helping other people to see them. He is, in his heart of 
hearts, always on the look-out for cases for the ambulance. 
“Would you have a lanthorn dive into cesspools to rescue 
maidens?” cries the old man’s advocate; and again he 
urges: “ What in the world is so dear as this power to 
see—whether it be the beautiful or the foul that is dis- 
closed?”’ This is indisputable as an apology for realism ; 
it is, however, as we have said, a justification of Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s theory rather than his practice. But this need 
not trouble him. Both his theory and his practice lie in a 
reasonable borderland between art for art’s sake and art 
for the sake of morality. His theory is nearer the former 
dangerous territory; his practice nearer the latter—a 
territory equally dangerous. But, both in theory and in 
practice, he clearly realises that there is no well-marked 
boundary-line between the two ideals of art. Far apart as 
their extremes are, the ideals themselves merge into one 
another in half or more of the literature that is great—from 
the Book of Job down to Tolstoy. 

At the same time, it is necessary for us to arrive at as 
definite an idea as possible of that which distinguishes art 
from what is not art—of the differentia of art as distinct 
from its immediate motive or its possible content. Mr. 
Galsworthy, in an essay called “ Vague Thoughts on Art,”’ 
makes an interesting attempt at giving us such a definition 
of art. 


“* Art (he declares) is that imaginative expression of human 
energy, which, through technical concretion of feeling and 
perception, tends to reconcile the individual with the universal, 
by exciting in him impersonal emotion. And the greatest art 
is that which excites the greatest impersonal emotion in an 
hypothecated perfect human being.” 


And he explains this by adding :— 
“That is not art, which, while I am contemplating it, 
inspires me with any active or directive impulse; that is art, 


when, for however brief a moment, it replaces within me 
interest in myself by interest in itself.” 


That is an exceedingly suggestive statement of the func- 
tion of art. It is wide enough to embrace a play of 
Eschylus, a Japanese print, or—to take an instance of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s own—a “carved marble bath.’’ The danger is 
that it may also be wide enough to include the “ Family 
Herald Supplement”; for the “ hypothecated perfect human 
being” is a hopelessly vague person by whom to measure 
artistic qualities. The chief interest of the definition, how- 
ever, is that in it Mr. Galsworthy seems to extend and 
modernise Aristotle’s idea of the purifying character of 
tragedy. Tragic art, according to Aristotle, purifies us 
through pity and terror; all art, says Mr. Galsworthy in 
effect, purifies us through rhythm—may he be forgiven for 
substituting so vile a word for beauty! Tragedy, Mr. Yeats 
has said in a phrase we quote from memory, means a drown- 
ing of the dykes that separate man from man. “ Art,” says 
Mr. Galsworthy, once more refusing to limit himself to 
tragedy, “is the one form of human energy in the whole 
world which reaily works for union and destroys the barriers 
between man and man.” This, again, is much too sweeping ; 
but how happy it is in its suggestion that art is the hand- 
maid of the universal—the hand-maid, therefore, of the 
Divine! For Mr. Galsworthy’s view of art is essentially a 
religious view :— 


“We have begun (he declares) to have a glim- 
mering of the artist’s creed, that nothing may we despise or 
neglect-that everything is worth the doing well, the making 
fair—that our God, Perfection, is implicit everywhere, and 
the revelation of Him the business of our Art.” 


Obviously, phrases like these mean very different things 
in different mouths. But, however we may interpret them, 
they cannot but make for the exaltation of art as art needs to 
be exalted if it is not to become, like so much of party 
politics, merely the recreation of idle men. The above 
definition, and the essay which contains it, are also inter- 
esting because they show us that Mr. Galsworthy, while a 
sociological pessimist, is (if we may use the phrase) a cosmic 





optimist. His pessimism is always concerned with the social 
machine ; seldom, if ever, with the machine of the universe. 
That is why, if you proposed to smash society in pieces, it 
is quite possible he would send you a subscription ; but if, 
like Omar, you desired to smash the universe in pieces, he 
would more probably turn away from you as a fool. 

So much for Mr. Galsworthy’s attitude to life and 
literature—an attitude so original in the best sense because 
so spiritually and intellectually sincere that it makes the 
best of these essays worth reading again and again. It is 
in the formal expression of his attitude that he reveals his 
most serious limitations as an artist. He is, it must be 
admitted, curiously capable of undistinguished sentences— 
so much so that as one reads him one is often reminded of 
Flaubert’s comment on Balzac—once more we quote from 
memory—“ What a genius, if only he had been able to 
write!” Mr. Galsworthy, when he keeps to observation, can 
write on a level with the best of his contemporaries. When 
he gives himself a holiday among sentiments and fancies, 
his inspiration becomes as intermittent as .Wordsworth’s, 
and we get deplorable heavy-footed sentences like that which 
tells us how “the saffron swan of dawn, slow swimming up 
the sky-river between the high roof-banks, bent her neck 
down through the dark air-water” to look at the old man 
with the lantern staggering along the street. Mr. Gals- 
worthy’s genius is essentially a genius of reserve, and is 
not therefore to be seen at its best during exhibitions of 
emotion, sentiment, and fantasy. It is all very well for the 
vagabonds of literature to throw aside reticence and to 
indulge in little skips of fancy, and wear their hearts upon 
their sleeves, and all the rest of it. But Mr. Galsworthy is 
not a vagabond—not a single inch of him. He is, as we have 
said, just a very perfect English gentleman belonging to the 
twentieth century. Hence, in moments of temptation to 
sentimental utterance, it behoves him to be strong and 
silent after the manner of his kind. 








THE STORY OF HAMPSTEAD. 


“The Annals of Hampstead.” 
(Black. 3 vols. £5 5s. net.) 


By THoMAsS J, BARRATT 


Mr. Barratt may well be congratulated on having pro- 
duced, not only the most sumptuous and the most beautiful 
book of the year, but as presenting to the public, as a labor 
of love and personal devotion, one of the most delightful 
local histories in the English language. His “ Annals of 
Hampstead ” is the kind of work which only a rich man can 
undertake, and is, indeed, one of the forms of our literature 
which is specially dependent on the “ patron ”’ of its earlier 
schools. Mr. Barratt has lived in Hampstead for thirty 
years ; he knows every stone of its hills and valleys, many 
acres of which he saved for the public use; and he has en- 
riched these volumes with the fruits of his unrivalled col- 
lection of great Hampstead pictures and drawings. His 
“ Annals,” however, possess an interest quite beyond their 
external beauties of fine paper and noble printing, and their 
five hundred illustrations in color and in black and white of 
one of the most beautiful landscapes in the world, and the 
most charming scenes of half-sequestered town life in 
Europe. 

For their subject is of quite remarkable interest. There 
has been no adequate history of Hampstead since Park’s book, 
which dates from 1814. Now comes Mr. Barratt with a 
classical re-handling of the theme, and a great store of 
material, as well as of later history, to which Park could 
have had no access. He has treated his topic not 
only with fulness, but with great skill of arrangement 
and abundance of literary color. There is nothing like 
Hampstead in any great city with which we are acquainted. 
Its beauty of situation, indeed, it owes to the “natural 
broken ground” that Shelley admired,’ and to the almost 
Italian loveliness of the Heath and its foliage, as well as 
to the fine and soft undulations of Parliament Hill, and the 
glorious views of London it commands. But these natural 
charms are the reflection of an inward grace. Hampstead 
is no mere average “rus in urbe.” From the early 


eighteenth century it has always possessed a social life of 
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The Land ‘that is Desolate 


An Account of a Tour in Palestine. 
By Sir FREDERICK TREVES, Bart., G.C.V.O., &c., 
Serjeant- 7a eon to H.M. the King; ‘Author of “The 
Cradle of the Deep,” &c. With Illustrations from 
Photographs by the Author, and a Map. Small royal 
8vo, 9s. net. 
Country Life.—‘‘ Written in no unsympathetic spirit. The 
railing and fault-finding of the physician who is nothing if not 


absolutely sincere, produce in the end a finer effect than the gush 
and rhetoric of more emotional visitors.” 

Standard.—“ Sir Frederick Treves has unusual powers of 
observation, is a master of lucid exposition, and possesses the art 
of of putting things i in a manner at once alluring and picturesque.” 


Pygmies and Papuans: 

The Stone Age To-day in Dutch New Guinea. 
By A. F. R. WOLLASTON, Author of “ From Ruwenzori 
to the Congo.’”’ With 6 Coloured, and 48 pages of Black 
and White Illustrations and a Map. 8vo, 15s. net. 


Daily Graphic.—“ It seems almost incredible that there exists 
to-day a people so primitive, so untouched by hundreds of years 
of civilisation. The volume is one of great interest, an interest 


that is enhanced by a collection of remarkable photographs.” 





Eton in the Seventies 
By the Honsite. GILBERT COLERIDGE, Author of 
“An Instinctive Criminal,’ &c. With 8 illustrations. 
Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Oxjord Chronicle.— Mr. Gilbert Coleridge’s volume will be a 
treasure and a delight to Old Etonians, and of great interest to 
whom the life of our great public ‘schools makes makes any _Sppeal. - 





A Housemaster’s Letters 


Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 

Daily Telegraph.— Here is a book (and we say it without fear 
of contradiction) which ought to be in the hands of every school- 
master—nay, more, in the hands of every parent throughout the 
country. : . This -_arerd sensible, broad-minded, and 
humane volume of letters. 


Dogs and their Masters 
By MARION CHAPPELL. With 7 Coloured and other 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘ Pleasant pages for ‘doggy’ people. The 


book is one which will appeal to all dog-lovers—and that is to 
every body.’ 


On the Track of the Abor 


By POWELL MILLINGTON, Author of “To Lhassa at 

Last,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Times.—“ Underlying his artless style and his unfailing 
appreciation of the humour of any situation, there is a penetra- 


tion and insight which make instructive a chatty record intended 
only to entertain.’ 


or Academic ‘and 


The Casual | Ward: other Oddments. 


By A. D. GODLEY, Public Orator at the University at 
Oxford. Author of “Lyra Frivola,’’ “Second Strings.’ 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

The volume consists partly of prose recalling the ‘“‘ Oxford 


spectator,” and partly of humorous verse on public and academic 
affairs. 





2nd Impression in the Press. 
God’s Playthings 


By MARJORIE BOWEN, Author of “The Viper of 
Milan,” “Black Magic,”’ &e. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


Times.—‘ Miss Bowen has an unusual power of vivid present- 
ment, and some of these tales reach a really high level of dramatic 
interest.’ 
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by Henry W. Kerr, R.S.A. R.S.M. 

Daily Citizen.—“‘ Will give the 
reader insight into the Scots 
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Promise of 
Arden 


By ERIC PARKER. 

Manchester Guardian.—“ An 
extremely beautiful piece of 
fiction. The best novel of child 
life we have read. Its subtlety 
is really amazing.” 


PASTURE (LadyClifford). 


Birmingham Post.—‘‘ One of 
the best women’s heroes we 
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Even the author of ‘ Peter's 
Mother’ has never done better 
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Chess fora 
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“Miss Winifred Graham is a novelist who has an uncommon 
gift of imagination; and this characteristic of her work was surely 
never more strikingly expressed than in her new novel, ‘ The 
Gods of the Dead,’ in which the touch of mystery and occultism 
is so ingeniously brought into the scheme of a purely romantic 
story.” —Keferee. 


THE SORCERY CLUB. 


By ELLIOTT O'DONNELL. 6s. 
Author of “ Byways of Ghostland,” &c., &c. 
“The Sorcery Club” is a highly successful effort to maintain 
a continuous interest in the supernatural. A The story is 
well handled, and Mr. O'Donnell does not allow an uneven distri- 
bution of his effects to leave the reader unmoved by the more 
horrific passages. 


THE RAKE’S PROGRESS. 
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its own, which at one time had a special flavor of art, and 
at another of literature or affairs, but was always distin- 
guished. Its position, four miles from the central roar but 
away from the river, and isolated by bad roads and tedious 
hills, kept it out of the main current of London activities. 
It possessed no industries. From the Middle Ages to 
the Georgian period it was never more than a large village 
in size and population, dipping straight from its quaint 
streets and shy squares and nooks of houses into woodlands 
and dairy farms. Even in the second year of the last cen- 
tury it had only 4,343 inhabitants, and a little over 600 
inhabited houses. It had one period of noisy and raffish 
history, when a doubtful fame as a watering-place drew to 
Hampstead Wells and Belsize the crowd of gamblers and 
demi-reps who frightened Fanny Burney’s “ Evelina,” 
and when (as in 1720) guards of “ twelve stout fellows” were 
needed to escort these shady revellers from town and back 
again. 

But this was a mere freak of circumstance. Hampstead 
recovered its tone as the waters lost it, and never again 
forgot what was due to itself and its future. Artists were 
naturally drawn to it; but its real character has always 
been that of a retreat, not too dear or too fashionable, for 
those whose intellectual work and interests lay in the 
capital. It suited Constable’s calm and temperate nature, 
and was incidentally endeared to him by the remembrance 
of his wife. Johnson came to it for rest, and it is fair to 
suppose that it gave him inspiration for his finest poem. 
Dickens sought it “‘ unnerved and hurt” by the death of his 
young sister-in-law, Mary Hogarth, and it was the scene 
of many of the brief walks and half-Bohemian, half-con- 
templative, pleasurings of a day that he loved. Everyone 
knows of the long, rather melodramatic, seclusion of 
Chatham, stricken and miserable, in the single room of 
North End House, “ from the oriel window of which he could 
look out on the Finchley Meadows.” Sedley died in the 
cottage on Haverstock Hill which was Steele’s refuge in an 
hour of embarrassment. Keats, the glory of Hampstead, 
was indeed its peculiar child. His poetry came to its perfect 
flower during his life at Well Walk and Lawn Bank; and 
they, too, are hardly less familiar as the scenes of his 
passion for Fanny Brawne. Leigh Hunt’s sojourn in the 
Vale of Health was for himself a refuge from political 
storms, and the most companionable of men was 
responsible for the association of Shelley (sailing paper 
boats for the children on Whitestone Pond), the Lambs, 
Hazlitt, and, though more rarely, Byron, who was 
never a real member of a Hampstead coterie. Hunt 
wrote often and very well on Hampstead, and there is no 
more charming picture in Mr. Barratt’s volumes than that 
of Keats sleeping on a sofa in a room in Hunt’s cottage 
“adorned with busts and pictures,” and rewarding his host 
with the enchanting music of his poem, “ Sleep and Poetry.” 

But Joanna Baillie’s life at Bolton House was, apart 
from the club-life of Hampstead, the most substantial 
form of literary pilgrimage which Mr. Barratt’s book 
records. It often drew Scott (who records, in a very nervous 
passage, a “dreadful fight”’ he had with a supposed footpad 
on his way back from Windmill Hill to town), Wilkie, 
J. H. Merivale, Maria Edgeworth, and Jeffrey. Practically 
this attraction of Hampstead lasted all through the nine- 
teenth century. Tennyson’s mother died there (at Rose 
Mount in Flask Walk), and he was a frequent visitor; and 
the love which Patmore immortalised in “The Angel in the 
House ’’ was an idyll of Hampstead fields. Equally con- 
tinuous was, of course, the artistic record. Romney’s most 
brilliant hour was over before he built his ridiculous house 
on Holly Bush Hill, but Constable’s settlement was much 
more fruitful, and so was that of Collins (“ Happy as a 
King ’’ was a Hampstead picture) and Linnell. No one 
has ever painted Hampstead Heath like Constable, and Mr. 
Barratt rightly makes these glorious commemorations the chief 
feature of his illustrations. The one great artist who did 
not seem to like Hampstead was Blake, who thought the 
air, except that of the morning, “disagreed’’ with him. 
The Rossettis visited it a little before Mrs. Rossetti’s early 
death, and Mr. Barratt properly quotes Lady Burne-Jones’s 
description of the loveliness of the young wife “in her 
little upstairs bedroom, with its lattice window, to which 
she carried me when we arrived, and the mass of her 
beautiful deep-red hair as she took off her bonnet; she 
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wore her hair very loosely fastened up, so that it fell in 
soft heavy wings.” 

The attraction of refinement and natural beauty which 
Hampstead has always had for London intellectualism 
lasted through the life of the eighteenth century (to which 
its best architecture belongs), and, as we have said, covers 
the whole of the succeeding age. The two other salient 
features of its society were the settlement of the great 
lawyers (Erskine, Mansfield, and the infamous Wedderburn), 
and its club life. Mr. Barratt’s memorials of the Kit-Cat 
Club, which met at the “ Upper Flask,” within a stone’s throw 
of the heath, are singularly full, and he has a good deal 
that is amusing to say of mere coteries of faddists, like 
the “ Philo-investigists.’’ Echoes of the storms of London 
politics were a little faint by the time they reached the 
rather prudish Arcady of Hampstead. But a great meeting 
of the Corresponding Society was held at Chalk Farm; Sir 
Harry Vane was arrested at Vane House, on Rosslyn Hill, 
and carried to his death; a band of Fifth Monarchy Men 
were dispersed in Ken Wood; and the Gordon rioters came 
as far as the “ Spaniards,”’ on their way to the destruction of 
Lord Mansfield’s famous mansion. Of the earlier medieval 
and Tudor Hampstead, Mr. Barratt’s record is ample, and 
it includes quite a brilliant little sketch of feudal 
tenures. Up to the Reformation, the Manor of Hampstead 
was a dependence of the Abbott and Convent of West- 
minster, whose over-lordship dated from Ethelred’s Charter 
in 986. Incidentally, its economic growth presents a typical 
enough study in the growth of unearned increment. In the 
fourteenth century the Manor was werth to the Abbey 
a revenue of some £45 a year, or £600 in modern 
money. When, five hundred years later, the people 
of Hampstead fought their great battle with the 
avarice of a lay Lord of the Manor, they had to pay 
£45,000 for the redemption of their rights, and Mr. 
Barratt estimates that in all £400,000 has been spent in the 
effort (quorum magna pars fuit) to “recover as much 
land as in the course of former years had in one 
way or another been taken from the Heath.’’ This 
book is a splendid memorial of that movement, and 
it is appropriately dedicated to Mr. Barratt’s fellow- 
crusader, Lord Eversley. We have very few emenda- 
tions to suggest. We should like to see a quotation 
of James Thomson’s fine poem on Hampstead; and we 
should add a considerable reserve in Addison’s favor 
to the naming of Steele as the spiritual father of 
Sir Roger de Coverley. E. S. “Beesley’’ should be 
EK. S. Beesly, and the reference to Mr. “ Radford,” the 
Examiner of Plays, also needs correction. There is an ex- 
tremely interesting account of the beautiful Mrs. Thistle- 
thwayte. She became very pious as well as very charitable 
in her Hampstead retirement. Gladstone was one of the 
attendants at her funeral. 





COKE OF NORFOLK’S DAUGHTER. 
“The Letter-Bag of Lady Elizabeth Spencer Stanhope.” 
Compiled from the Cannon Hall Papers (1806-1873) by A, M. 
W. STIRLING. (Lane. 2 vols. 32s. net.) 


In these two volumes Mrs. Stirling has put together, with 
her well-known skill, letters and diaries that tell the story 
of a typical upper-class set for two or three generations. The 
story is not spun round a central hero, and among those 
who figure prominently in its pages there is nobody who is 
historically so interesting and important as Coke of Norfolk. 
Coke, of course, comes into the story because he is the father 
of Lady Elizabeth Spencer Stanhope, who married John 
Spencer Stanhope just after her father had married his 
second wife, Lady Anne Keppel. There are more stories of 
that great character; among others, his complaint that the 
footman breathed so hard when standing behind his back 
that he blew all the powder out of his hair. But the book, if 
it lacks this particular attraction, is singularly complete as a 
mirror of all the various interests and activities—war, 
politics, pleasure, adventure—that made up the life of the 
ruling classes. Thus we have a very intimate picture of 
Collingwood (among his letters there is one written just after 
the Battle of Trafalgar), and the stern sense of duty that kept 
him at his post through long months of wretchedness while 
his mind and body alike were sinking under disease. 
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Boxed with Coleured Illustrated top. Demy 4to. 
**One of the most beautiful Gift-Books, produced by any publishing house, this season.”—Court Journal. 
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Another very interesting story is that of the adventures of 
John Spencer Stanhope, who travelled about Europe with 
great pluck, and spent some time as a prisoner of war, first 
at Verdun and then at Ligny. In politics we have the 
great and characteristic election for Yorkshire in 1807, when 
the son of Lord Fitzwilliam fought the son of Lord Harewood, 
and gained the victory by 11,177 votes to 10,990. In the 
course of the election the Tory candidate hoped to make Lord 
Milton look foolish by offering him a whip and a top on the 
hustings as a gibe at his boyish years and face. But Milton 
scored, for he handed back the whip with the retort that 
Mr. Lascelles’s father might find a better use for it on the 
backs of his slaves in Jamaica. We have letters about the 
great excitement over the Catholic Emancipation and the 
Reform Bill. Lady Elizabeth writes her comments on the 
Reform debate :— 

‘‘T, even I, actually read the debates for my amusement; 
they are so ineffably absurd. Poor little Lord John, ready 
to cry, quoting Johnson’s Dictionary in his defence; Sir 
Charles Wetherell, requoting Dr. Johnson’s assertion that he 
believed ‘the Devil was the firsts Whig’; and that vulgar 
Hume, in a rage, assuring them that ‘he had forgotten more 
Latin than any of the honorable members had ever learnt.’ 
It really is too disgraceful to have both Houses of Parliament 
wrangling like a set of silly schoolboys at such a moment. 
They require some ladies to teach them dignity.” 


There is, of course, a great deal about the Prince Regent 
and his treatment of his wife, and an account of the banquet 
he gave to celebrate his father’s final collapse into madness. 
This banquet, given at a time when a large proportion of his 
unfortunate subjects were on the verge of starvation, was on 
the scale of the hospitalities of Leo X. Mrs. Stanhope went 
to it as to everything else. The aristocrat’s life of happy 
unconcern and cultivated pleasure is traced through all its 
natural diversions: Paris (after peace), Court life, the usual 
round of gaiety and sport. A touch that makes the picture 
particularly complete is contained in one of Lady Elizabeth’s 
letters in 1806 (it will only be fully appreciated by those who 
know “ The Practical Views of Christianity ’’):— 

“We were much disappointed on Friday by the non-arrival 
of Mr. Wilberforce, as I had promised myself much pleasure 
even from so short a visit from such an excellent man. I have 
been reading his ‘ Views of Christianity,’ and though I believe 
it is in some parts rather methodistical, I think it is quite an 
angelic book. If he talks as he writes, he must be charming.” 


We get a glimpse of contemporary social politics. For 
John Spencer Stanhope, on his way to Scotland to meet his 
future wife, paid a visit to Robert Owen, and he has left 
his impression of New Lanark :— 


‘‘He professes to employ neither emulation nor punish- 
ment, but he invokes another principle in their place, the 
desire of obtaining his approbation; and the consequence is 
that he appears like a little god in this new world. The great 
advantage of his system appears to me to be his taking the 
children from their parents at so early an age that they have 
not had time to imbibe any evil dispositions. I was much 
amused with his schools. He had certainly succeeded in 
raising the lower ranks to a level with the higher in their 
attainments, and the singular thing is that his first-class 
musicians, dancing masters, and all his other professors, should 
be content to bury their accomplishments in a Scotch village. 
His factory hands are all ladies and gentlemen! We saw 
some quadrilles capitally danced by them, and a little girl, 
who was his housemaid, danced better and in better taste than 
any belle at Almack’s. There appeared throughout the 
factory a much greater proportion of women than men, which 
perhaps accounted in a measure for the subservience of hie 
community to his orders. The thing that most pleased me 
was the decency with which the workpeople went to their 
dinners. Instead of a rush and a shout and a violent 
pushing, which would have been the case in an English factory, 
the men walked out quietly first, and the women remaingd an 
instant to comb the bits of cotton out of their hair, and then 
also walked quietly away, two together, arm in arm. 
Adjoining to each frame hung a little piece of wood, which, 
by its color, designed the daily conduct of each workman.” 


It is amusing that Spencer Stanhope should have thought 
that the great advantage of this system was that it took chil- 
dren away from their parents. The millowners who used child- 
labor in the ordinary ruthless way might have said this 
much for their own conduct. 

There are endless stories of contemporary manners. One, 
which is very much in keeping with his character, tells 
how Coke of Norfolk went to greet William IV. on his 
accession, in boots, and shook him heartily by the hand, 
instead of kissing it. There is a grim story explaining how 





a great estate came into the hands of a footman. The foot- 
man’s master was Sir J. R., who took to drink in order to 
drown his grief for the loss of his wife. One night his 
butler, seeing his condition, refused to bring more drink, 
and his master rushed at him with a poker ; the man toppled 
downstairs, and a week later he died. The only witness was 
the footman, who perjured himself at the inquest, and was 
thus indispensable to his master. Sir J. R. gave up drink ; but 
his temper grew worse and worse, and none of his relations 
came near him. When seventy, in a fit of anger, he revoked 
his will and made another, leaving his house and property 
to the footman. As living people are affected by the story, 
Mrs. Stirling suppresses names. 

Mrs. Stirling is admirably fitted for the task of editing 
such memoirs, because she resembles these families in her 
intense concentration on the affairs of this small world. She 
knows as little as they did about the mass of the people and 
their condition. It would be difficult to match two naive 
sentences that appear in her pages after an allusion to the 
Thistlewood conspiracy. 


*‘ But the country did not readily resume the more peaceful 
conditions which had been thus rudely disturbed, and it was to 
a land distracted by rioting, as well as to a land of mourning, 
that Mrs. Stanhope and her family returned early in 1820, in 
order to prepare for the wedding of her son Edward 
Collingwood.” oA ee. Se. ce es ae a 

“The spirit of unrest which had pervaded the country 
had even penetrated to Yorkshire. The weavers there were 
rioting, and so threatening was their behavior that about this 
date Mr. Frederick Wentworth actually sent to offer them 
a bribe of £20 not to burn down Wentworth Castle.” 


For the mass of the people of England, the Thistlewood 
conspiracy was a most unimportant matter. If all the 
Members of the. Cabinet had been assassinated, twelve men 
exactly like them would have taken their place in governing 
England. The number of persons who were accessory to it 
was infinitesimal, and one of the chief agents in the whole 
business was a Government spy. For the English people the 
conspiracy was no disturbance of “ peaceful conditions.” For 
years a great part of England had been in smothered rebel- 
lion; a brutal system of repression and espionage was in 
force in all the Northern towns; men and boys were in 
prison in great numbers for trying to organise for decent 
wages ; the condition of the industrial classes was growing 
steadily worse, and as for the statement that “the spirit 
of unrest had even, penetrated to Yorkshire,” it is only 
due to the character of a very high-spirited race of working 
men and working women to say that that county had taken 
a leading and very active part in the agitations which had 
kept both the Home Office and the War Office busy and 
anxious. There is no echo of the life of the nation in these 
pages, and Mrs. Stirling is, perhaps, none the worse 
equipped for her sympathetic interpretation and recon- 
struction of the history of her ancestors because she, like 
them, is barely conscious of the world outside. 





ECONOMICS AND SOCIAL REFORM. 
ety and Welfare.” By A.C. Picov. (Macmillan. 10s. 
net. 


Proressor Picou’s new book suggests by its title that it 
is designed to accomplish in a more scientific manner the task 
to which Ruskin directed his brilliant but often perverse gifts 
of criticism, the correlation of economic wealth and human 
welfare. But the actual treatment is confined to a purpose 
which, though large enough, falls considerably short of this. 
For though ‘‘ welfare means the same thing as good,’”’ the 
welfare which is economic, “ arising in connection with the 
earning and spending of the national dividend,” is not 
treated as covering every sort of good so arising, but only 
what the writer terms ‘‘ the psychic realms of satisfaction.’’ 
In thus identifying the economic welfare with “ satisfaction,” 
Professor Pigou appears to disregard all qualitative dif- 
ferences of satisfaction, reducing the satisfactions of different 
sorts of desires to intensities, so as to bring them under a 
simply quantitative calculus. This assumption that quali- 
tative differences can be reduced to quantitative terms is, 
of course, essential to the application of the mathematical 
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treatment here employed, and appears to be justified by the 
fact that we seem able to balance and measure desires and 
satisfactions of different kinds, as if their differences were 
not of kind, but only of degree. 

There is apparently no recognition by Professor Pigou, 
or by others who pursue this path, of the necessary limita- 
tions imposed by this procedure upon economic science as 
an instrument for the interpretation and the guidance of 
economic conduct. But a further defect occurs here in 
practically ignoring the considerations of welfare which 
relate to the earning processes. Economic welfare is equally 
dependent upon costs of production and utilities of con- 
sumption; but the virtual absorption of attention in con- 
siderations of the size and distribution of the national 
dividend causes the costs factor in welfare to be neglected. 

The real question to which Professor Pigou directs his 
inquiry is, however, large and practical, viz., how economic 
welfare, in the sense of a more satisfactory dividend, would 
be affected ‘‘ by the introduction of causes which it is in the 
power of statesmen or private persons to call into being.” In 
other words, he seeks to apply a more accurate measure of 
values to proposals of social and industrial reform. In doing 
so, however, he hampers himself and his readers by the 
application of a mathematical instrument really ill-adapted 
to the nature of the subject-matter. The calculus of the 
infinitesimal, with its concept of a net marginal product, 
implies an infinite divisibility of the subject-matter. Now, 
the units of actual supply and of demand, of actual price- 
change, &c., are not thus continuous and divisible. Professor 
James has pointed out a similar defect of reasoning in the 
absolute monism of the philosophers, and the smooth con- 
tinuity accorded by them to processes of change. Drops of 
positive size, not infinitely small, are the practical minima 
of water; mutations, not accumulations of infinitesimal 
changes, are the actual units of biological evolution. The 
same applies to economic phenomena, and an organon that 
ignores the fact condemns itself to sterility in interpretation, 
purchasing an abstract exactitude at the expense of reality. 

This attempt to apply an exact calculus to intractable 
and ever-changing problems makes much of the reasoning in 
this book very difficult and very indeterminate in its results. Its 
most successful application is, of course, in the finer regions 
of price, as, for instance, in the determination of the rating 
policy on railways and in certain problems of monopoly- 
prices. Not infrequently, however, it involves the reader in 
a long and intricate dialectical disquisition, leading to the 
establishment of some self-evident proposition, such as that 
it is a bad policy to put all your eggs in one basket. 

But, fortunately for the practical harvest, the extreme 
severity of the mathematical treatment is abated when Mr. 
Pigou turns to concrete issues of social policy. In the 
chapters where the word “marginal” is not found, the 
reasoning is often both acute and fruitful. Though in his 
earlier analysis he had left the reader in a state of great 
uncertainty as regards the possibilities of sound social policy, 
by exposing many doubts and difficulties in the task of 
curing the wastes of welfare to which, under certain con- 
ditions, either free competition or monopoly of various 
orders and degrees might give rise, the later application of 
his doctrines yields important positive results. Having 
established a presumption favorable to the possibility of 
interfering with the ordinary play of economic forces so as 
to increase economic welfare, he considers the various modes 
of such interference. Co-operation by means of “ Purchasers’ 
Associations” is seen to be somewhat narrowly prescribed 
in its efficacy by the limitation of the industrial fields where 
it is applicable. State intervention, by way of control over 
monopolies, is usually inadequate and difficult of enforce- 
ment. Public operation of industries is subjected to a search- 
ing criticism, which sums up on the whole against 
municipalisation, except for industries “ where the quality 
of output is of supreme importance.” In this chapter and 
elsewhere the writer seems to us to attach too much import- 
ance to the work of Professor Meyer, who came over to this 
country to make a strong case against municipalisation, 
and made it. Nor does his reasoning (p. 278) appear to us 
to dispose of the claim that the cheap rate at which a town 
can borrow is a genuine economy. 

His elaborate investigation of the effects of “ artificial ” 
attempts to raise wages by trade-union or other action, as 
a means of increasing the actual welfare of the workers, 





leads to a generally unfavorable verdict. “The result is 
that, though in a few special cases success may be achieved, 
yet, generally speaking, a transference of resources from 
the relatively rich to the relatively poor, brought about by 
interference with the natural course of wages at any point, 
is unlikely to do otherwise than injure the national dividend, 
and therewith, in the end, the real income of the relatively 
poor ’’ (p. 343). The acceptance of this somewhat destructive 
judgment will, however, much depend upon the view taken 
of the so-called “ natural course of wages.” Throughout the 
whole of the discussion of motives to working-class efficiency, 
upon which much of the reasoning rests, insufficient allow- 
ance is made for certain psychical effects of a policy appeal- 
ing to sentiments of hope and justice in the working classes. 
The “natural course of wages” may be loaded with in- 
equalities of opportunity for individuals and for classes 
which repress precisely the most valuable personal and social 
incentives to economic efficiency. In the discussion of the 
economic feasibility of transference from rich to poor, there 
is too little recognition of the double reaction which accom- 
panies the receipt of unearned wealth in income or in 
inheritances, the depressing effect upon the productive effort 
of the recipients on the one hand, and of the producers on the 
other. In his discussion of taxation as a mode of transferring 
wealth, however, Professor Pigou makes good this deficiency, 
meeting by a forcible line of argument the common objection 
that taxing the rich will check their industrial effort and 
their saving. True rents and “ windfalls’’ form a consider- 
able body of wealth, on which taxes will lie without impair- 
ing any incentive to production. He writes clearly and 
forcibly in support of the policy of “ a national minimum,” 
holding that ‘“ to employ a portion of the common income to 
shorten hours, to improve sanitary arrangements, to fence 
dangerous machinery, to enforce improved housing and 
education, and to secure to all members a provision of food 
adequate to full health, becomes more and more clearly 
advantageous.” So far as State machinery is needed to en- 
force and sustain this minimum and measures of 
insurance to supplement it, he finds no reason why 
Government should not undertake such interference with 
the course of distribution. A good deal even of the detailed 
proposals of the Minority Report upon the Poor Laws 
receives the endorsement of this high economic authority, 
and the waste and other injury inflicted by the variability 
of wages and of employment are powerfully exposed. 

There is, indeed, so much to admire in the skilful 
manner in which Professor Pigou plies his intellectual tools, 
so much that is really profitable alike in his destructive 
and constructive criticism, that we observe with some regret 
the rather pontifical tone of his “Conclusion.” If the 
pursuance of every policy of social reform involving economic 
consequences really rested for its validity, as he maintains, 
upon the expert use of such “ complicated analyses ’’ as are 
here employed, we should, indeed, despair of progress. 
For not one per cent. even of the more intelligent statesmen 
and social reformers we know is capable of such a use, 
or, in our judgment, is capable even of acquiring the 
capacity. They would all fall within the scorned category of 
“untutored amateurs.”’ But if it be true that these analyses 
are “ instruments for the bettering of human life,’’ we may 
at least express a hope that it is possible that other instru- 
ments may exist, easier for the ordinary educated citizen 
to wield, and not useless for testing and for shaping 
schemes of human welfare. For, after all, welfare does 
involve qualitative considerations which may not be so 
tractable to quantitative analysis as Professor Pigou’s 
method assumes to be the case. Moreover, there seems to 
be some danger lest the very fineness of the instruments 
may tempt the expert to ignore the broader, coarser issues, 
and confine himself to the manipulation of the narrower 
and nicer ones. Professor Pigou well says: “The misery 
and squalor that surround us, the injurious luxury of some 
wealthy families, the terrible uncertainty overshadowing 
many families of the poor—these are evils too plain to be 
ignored.’’ We believe that remedies for these evils are 
possible; but we are convinced that coarser and simpler 
intellectual analyses than those here provided will have to 
be applied. We cannot safely entrust to the few trained 
experts capable of understanding and applying these com- 
plex analyses the sole responsibility of determining for us 
our policy of social reform. 
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SORE THROAT: 
» Irs CausE AND CURE. 


Contrary to the general belief, it is not cold, damp, or 
draughts which cause the sore throat, tonsillitis, &c., 
from which so many people suffer in winter. They are 
merely the conditions which render us liable to the 
disease by lowering our vitality. 

What really causes sore throat is inhaling the germs 
of the disease from other sufferers, either in the street, 
at home, or elsewhere. 

Were we in good physical condition, our blood would 
destroy these germs, as it constantly does. It is only 
when we are not up to the mark that we catch diseases 
which are due to germs. To cure such diseases, the 
germs must be attacked where they are with something 
which will kill them on the spot. The best and quickest 
means for this purpose is Wulfing’s Formamint. 


Tue Remepy Doctors Use. 


Doctors use it to cure themselves, as a physician 
proves who writes in ‘‘ The Practitioner’’: ‘I have 
never had sore throat myself since I began to use 
Wulfing’s Formamint, although I suffered periodically 
before.’’ 

The following statement in the same paper shows 
why doctors universally prescribe it :—‘‘ Having tried all 
the British Pharmacopzia lozenges and most of the well- 
known proprietary antiseptic lozenges, I have been 
reduced to one and one only (for sore throat), namely, 
Wulfing’s Formamint.”’ 

A Medical Officer of Health voices a reason for this 
preference in ‘‘ The General Practitioner.’? He writes: 
‘‘ What we want is an agent to destroy the germs in the 
mouth and throat; in fact, what we want is an oral 
asepsis (complete freedom from germs in the mouth) as 
far as we can get it. To produce this, we have the 
ideal agent in Wulfing’s Formamint.’’ 

Not only is it used by the Royal Families of Europe, 
but also by our most distinguished men, like the Rt. 
Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., and the Rt. Hon. Alfred 
Lyttelton, M.P., the Premier and Home Secretary of 
the last Conservative Government. The Hon. Mrs. 
Alfred Lyttelton writes: “‘I always keep a bottle of 
Wulfing’s Formamint Tablets in the house, as I think 
them quite excellent for sore throat.’’ 

Wulfing’s Formamint is no less famous as a pre- 
ventive of germ disease than it is as a cure for sore throat, 
&c. Even for so dread and fatal a disease as diphtheria, 


its power of safeguarding those who take it cannot be 
exaggerated. 


How To Prevent Sore THRoatT. 


In this connection the Sanitary Inspector of High 
Wycombe writes: ‘‘ I know of no preparation so pleasant 
to take and effectual in preventing infectious disease as 
Formamint. During an outbreak of diphtheria, I have 
frequently given away Formamint to those who have been 
in contact with the disease, and no other cases have been 
removed to hospital from the same household. 

‘‘In my opinion, the preparation is the very best 
preventive and the most deadly enemy of all fever 
germs.”’ 

Nothing could be more definite or convincing than 
these words. All who read them must feel assured that 
Wulfing’s Formamint is the best safeguard in the world 
against infectious diseases, as it is the best cure for all 
forms of sore throat. 

To enable those who have not tried it to do so, free 
of charge, Messrs. A. Wulfing & Company, 12, Chenies 
Street, London, W.C., will send a Free Sample to all who 
write, mentioning ‘‘ THz Nation.’’ Wulfing’s Forma- 
mint may be obtained of all Chemists, price 1s. 11d. per 
bottle of fifty tablets. Accept no substitutes, for they 
are valueless, as a physician testifies who writes that 
he ‘‘ has tried six substitutes, and found not one of them 
efficacious.”’ F, W. T. 





TRAGIC LETTER from a WHITE SLAVE 
to the 1,000,000 SHILLING FUND. 


Pathetic Appeal for Immediate Help for her Sisters 
frem One of the Underworld. 








URGENT HELP OF READERS NEEDED. 

Some truly tragic letters have reached the headquarters of the 
Million Shilling Fund organised by the British Federation for 
the Emancipation of Women to fight the shocking evils of the 
Sweated Women Workers and the White Slave Traffic. 

One of these letters is more eloquent than any appeal that could 
be made by anyone who is not herself a victim of the evils the 
Fund is intended to fight. 

oe as the tale it tells, it is yet more pathetic on account 
of “the widow's mite” she encloses. The letter (quoted almost in 
full) is as follows :— 

“To the British Federation for the Emancipation of Women,— 

“I dare not give my name or address, because I am one of the 
White Slaves of London, but I beg you to accept the few stamps (4d.) 
enclosed for the Funds of your Federation, about which I read in 
the papers the other day. 

“What you say about poor sweated girls and women being 
forced to go on the streets in order to get food and clothing is only 
too true. In my own case, I was well educated and brought up, but 
I was only sixteen years old when my Father died and left my Mother 
an invalid, with three little children and myself, with nothing to 
live on. 

OUR HOME WAS SOLD UP TO PAY THE RENT. 

“So from the age of eixteen I became the breadwinner of our 
little home. Well—with my earnings we managed to keep our heads 
above water for nearly two years, and then, after being out of work 
for some weeks, our home was sold up to pay the rent, and three 
weeks later my poor mother died broken-hearted. How we lived 
for the next few months I cannot say; but, had it not been for the 
help of some poor neighbours, who almost starved themselves by 
helping us, we should have died of starvation.” 

“WHEN A FEW SHILLINGS WAS A MATTER OF LIFE AND 
DEATH TO MY THREE LITTLE SISTERS AND MYSELF.” 
“Just at this terrible time, when a few shillings was a matter 

of life and death to my three little sisters and myself, I was 
tempted and fell. Well, that’s my story, and there are thousands 
on the streets to-day who, like myse!f, have been forced against their 
wills into this pit of misery—for the only other alternative is to 
die, an:i many of us wish for that happy release. . For God's 
sake ielp to save the army of sweated young girls and women from 
this Hell of Mis+ry into which I have fallen! 

“Do keep my few stamps, for it gives one a shadow of pleasure 
t> think I am helping a little in your noble work.” 

Who—reading this letter—can fail to be touched by the infinite 
pathos of its cry. Tens of thousands of women and girls are waging 
this unequal contest for life with the vampires of Sweated Labour 
and Vice. Can you blame these poor creatures if they fall by the 
way—driven by starvation and poverty into a “ Hell of Misery” to 
which even death is preferable? 

Here we have the case of a girl who fought long and bravely, 
who, despite the noble help of her fellow-sufferers—as miserable as 
herself—was unable even to earn sufficient to put bread into the 
mouths of her three little sisters. 

How long will such conditions be allowed to exist in our midst? 
We cannot alter and put back the hand of time—we can do but little 
to restore to life those who have already fallen—but we can save the 
“little sisters.” You and I. We can help to make such human 
misery and degradation an impossibility. 

WILL YOU COME TO THEIR HELP? 

Come to the oe of those who are fighting even now—to-day. 
Your shilling or shillings may prove the saviour of mercy for some 
desperately struggling = or woman. 

t 


You may not have realised 
the horror .of this pes 


lence of slavery before—perhaps you knew 
nothing of the awful struggle for existence being waged in our great 
industrial centres—to many these unfortunate beings are but 
phantoms of the human race, whose piteous appeals pass unheard and 
unheeded in the roar of modern industry. Phantoms—no, not 
phantoms—but women and girls like your mothers—your sisters—and 
your daughters, but for whom all pleasure has gone out of life for 
ever. 

Li —— Chang—the great Chinese statesman—tells in his diary of 
how he wished to see the poor of London—of banquets and the 
glamour of London's riches he had seen enough. Did he see the poor 
of London? No—the great nation who had asked him to come and see 
their grandeur stood ashamed—his official hosts dare not show their 
guest the horrors behind the walls of the greatest city in the Empire. 
SHALL WE NOT PURGE THIS EVIL THING OUT OF ENGLAND? 

Are we not ashamed? Shall we not purge England of this “ Hell 
of Iniquity ’'? «Let us no longer say we cannot see this thing that is 
literally casting thousands of our womanhood into Hell on Earth. 
The root of this evil growth on our civilisation is Sweated Labour. 
Nothing but an organised National Movement can tear this evil out 
and destroy it. 

HOW YOU CAN SEND URGENT HELP. 

Fill up and forward the attached Donation Form—and do not stop 
at that, but at the same time ask for information concerning the 
British Federation, and the work it is doing. 

The Secretary will take pleasure in forwarding 
who apply—there are other ways in which you may 


URCENT HELP FORM 
NATIONAL 1,000,000 SHILLING FUND 


for the Abolition of Sweated Female Labour 

and the Suppression of the White Slave Traffic. 
THE NATION, December 7, 1912. 

TO THE BRITISH FEDERATION FOR THE EMANCIPATION 
OF WOMEN. 
Carlton House, Regent Street, London, 8.W. 
Secretary, W. HERON, 

I herewith enclose postal order or cheque value................+ 
in aid of the 1,000,000 Shilling National Fund for the Abolition 
of Sweated Labour among Women and Girls. 

Please forward particulars of the work and objects of the 
Federation as issued from time to time to :— 

PRD sunntisusiieubiéuionindaieaninnston 


ADDRESS 


articulars to all 
elp as well. 











Lady Workers Wanted in every Town and City of the Kingdom. 


Free Lectures will be given in private Drawing Rooms on 














application to the Secretary. 
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FROM THE OLD POINT OF VIEW. 
“The Turnstile.” By A. E. W. Mason. (Hodder & Stoughton. 


6s.) 
“The Antagonists.” By E. TEMPLE THURSTON. (Chapman & 
Hall. 6s.) 
‘The Trustee.” By HAROLD BINDLOss. (Ward, Lock. 6s.) 
“The Sultan.” By DsELAL Noury Bey. (Cassell. 6s.) 
**Countess Daphne.” By “Riva.” (Nelson. 2s. net.) 


Tue old order cannot be expected to yield without a blow, 
and in fiction, immense as the change is that has trans- 
figured the heroine in most modern novels, the new order is 
not yet supreme. Judging by the five novels here under 
discussion, we should scarcely suppose that the battle of the 
new against the old had even begun; and if it is true of 
fiction, as of nations, that it cannot progress further than the 
state of its women, we sincerely hope that English fiction 
will not be estimated by the work of these five particular 
exponents of it. The woman in such books as theirs appears 
to have no existence of her own; if she has brains, which 
is unusual, they are there only for the purpose of helping 
her husband to succeed in life. More generally, she has just 
enough intelligence to detect the man she wants to marry, 
and, having marked him down as her prey, to pursue him 
till he gives in to her persistence. It is a point of view 
that would not have astonished us in the days when novels 
were in three volumes; to find it in new books of to-day 
almost suggests an anachronism. 

Cynthia, in Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s latest novel, “The 
Turnstile,” just misses being a truthful picture of the modern 
woman with brains, who takes up politics in her effort to 
find self-expression. She misses it because she never seems 
to us quite a real person. Her abject want of courage is 
inconsistent with the rest of her, even if we make due allow- 
ance for the shock it must have been to her, when eaves- 
dropping shamelessly, by the way, to hear that she was the 
daughter of a melodramatic villain, who intends to take her 
away from her adopted parents, and make her keep him in 
luxury by, as he brutally puts it, “ strolling under the lamps 
at Buenos Ayres.”’ It is not quite explained how the law 
gives him the right to do this, even if she is under age ; and 
he never does it, for they take her out of his reach to 
England, and he dies within six months. The incident is 
obviously introduced with some idea of accounting for 
Cynthia’s inability to become the captain of her own soul, 
and this certainly needs some justification. All her instincts 
warn her against marrying Harry Rames, the great Antarctic 
explorer, in whom she searches vainly 

“|. . for a glimpse of some other being besides the 
man on the make. Certain qualities she recggnised—en- 
thusiasm, for instance. But it was enthusiasm for the arena, 
not for any cause to be won there. A shrewd foresight again 
was evident. But it was foresight in pluck and _ personal 
advantage.” 

Yet she marries him. They make a sort of bargain, 
neither of them loving the other, nor pretending to do so; 
and for some time the bargain works well, both of them 
being straight and honest about it. But a woman of Cynthia’s 
charm—we are told she has charm, to say nothing of a 
settled income, and every access to an interesting circle of 
society—could have extracted the color she sought from life 
in a ‘hundred other ways than in building up a political 
career for a man she neither loves nor is loved by. Nor 
does she ring quite true when the call of the South Pole 
takes her husband from her, after the love has come on 
both sides. She meekly accepts the dictum of her guardian, 
that the woman has always to make the sacrifice: ‘That is 
the law of the world, and neither man nor woman shall 
change it,’’ and goes away to bury herself with her grief in 
her South American estate. Of course, she would have done 
nothing of the kind. The woman who had once told Rames 
that she did not believe in any cause unless it had a dream 
at the heart of it, would have found that cause in her own 
country, and given herself to it. Because Cynthia is not 
a real person, this misses being a good book, in spite of a 
very clever character-study of the man Rames, and much 
shrewd observation of current politics. 

Mr. E. Temple Thurston seems also to think that it is 
the woman’s business to sacrifice herself, though he is a 
little more sympathetic about it than the author of “The 
Turnstile.’’ In “The Antagonists,” he very cleverly draws 
two women—Christina, the artist, married to the common- 





place unimaginative man, and Dorothy, the healthy young 
animal, incapable of any but the most primitive and material 
feelings. In Dickie he has made an admirable study of a 
boy with a dash of genius, torn between his desire to marry 
Dorothy and his ambition to paint pictures ; and in the hus- 
band of Christina, he has quite relentlessly sketched the 
father of the boy he is incapable of understanding. There 
is not a character in the book that is not true to life, though 
both Dickie and Dorothy are abnormal types; yet the book 
fails to present life as it is, mainly because when Mr. 
Thurston handles an abnormal man or woman, he forgets to 
convey that they are not normal, and that he knows they 
are not. Dickie is well done, because the young degenerate 
in fiction is rarely presented with so sympathetic a touch; 
but the book jars, because his creator would apparently have 
us think that any normal boy of ten would fall in love with 
his mother, and, at about the same age, learn all there is 
to know of the baser sort of passion from a “ disappointed ” 
woman of twenty-nine. Similarly, there are in the world 
young women like Dorothy, who care nothing for a man’s 
soul, and would fall an easy prey to any male person who 
came their way ; and we have no quarrel with Mr. Thurston 
for drawing such a woman, especially as he gives us a much 
finer type of woman in the same book. It is because he 
seems to think that this is the average woman, playing the 
natural réle of the average woman, that we feel he is out 
of touch with realities, in spite of his clever observation of 
life and people. Perhaps we are wrong in thinking that 
Mr. Thurston takes this inferior view of women. His pre- 
sentment of Christina gives us hope that he does not. On 
the other hand, he can write a sentence like this: “It is 
the man a woman wants, and, once she loves, she will bind 
him to her with a lie if the truth should fail to hold”; and 
a strong impression is certainly given by his book that he 
really believes all women want nothing more than the love— 
the rather material love—of a man, and that from this 
characteristic of theirs results the eternal antagonism 
between the sexes. 

“The Trustee,” by Harold Bindloss, is a rough-and- 
tumble story of life on a ranch in West Canada. It is told 
with a certain amount of humor, and suggests a fairly sin 
cere picture of the conditions out there, and of the way in 
which the Canadians regard the criticisms of the British 
settler when he first goes out. There are interesting, arid 
not too thrilling, adventures in connection with a temperance 
campaign in the settlement; and there is a love-story, in 
which the right man marries the right woman—quite a re- 
freshingly capable young woman—after being the slave of 
the wrong one for an inexplicable number of years, The 
peculiarity of this kind of story is the simplicity with which 
the good young hero always allows himself to be the dupe 
of a heartless and selfish young woman. However, one never 
has the slightest doubt that her wiles will be defeated in the 
end; and novel-readers who like to be assured on the first 
page of a book that it will’ end happily, cannot do better 
than read Mr. Harold Bindloss’s latest work. 

It is rather a relief, after meeting the Eastern woman 
in Western dress in such books as Mr. Thurston’s, 
to meet the Western woman in Eastern dress in a 
Turkish romance, translated from the French of Djelal Noury 
Bey, who, we are told in the preface, is an enthusiastic Young 
Turk. “The Sultan,” as the English version is called, should 
be worth reading. It tells a story of the harem of Abdul 
Hamid, the action of it extending from his accession to his 
deposition ; and it purports to be an “accurate analytical 
biography . . . of a despot whose character and extra- 
ordinary mentality mystified and disturbed Europe for more 
than three decades.’’ The romance revolves round two of the 
women*in his harem, who are both well-educated, and filled 
with modern ideas and with loathing of their position. The 
book is, however, written without style or distinction. The 
horrors do not thrill, and the beautiful victims of the harem 
fail to interest. The story may have suffered in the transla- 
tion ; in any case, its chief merit lies in the fact. that the 
scene of it is laid in a country where the interest of Europe 
happens, for the moment, to be concentrated. 

It is difficult, at this time of day, to take a book seriously 
that opens with the words, “I am only a Stradiuarius 
violin.” It seems to transform us to the period of school- 
room fiction, when “The Adventures of a Three-guinea 
Watch” held both boys and girls enthralled in the pages of 
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a sa‘e gilt always. 


“Swan” Prices. 
Standard Pattern - from 10/6 
Safety Pattern - 12/6 
Ladies’ Pattern - , 21/= 


CHRISTMAS 
BOOKLET 
POST FREE. 










BRANCHES: 38, Cheapside, E.C.; 95a, Regent Street, 
W.: 3. Exchange Street, MANCHFSTER ; 10, Rue Neuve, 
A BRUSSELS: Brentano's, 37, Ave. de Opera, PARIS; and 


at NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 





— Stationers and Jewellers Sell —— 























— Swans — 


The Best Present. 





THE CORNISH RIVIERA 
and SOUTH DEVON 


are Britain's Riviera. Here 
winter holidays afford, with 
a minimum of cost and ek: : 
fatigue, the maximum of Y ee a ESS 











| tne “Allenburys” Glycerine and 


WARMTH «& SUNSHINE. [Black Currant Pastilles. 


The most robust feel the penetrating, chilling 
effects of cold, damp, raw air. Husky, rough 


Obtain illustrated guide: “ Holiday voice and tickling of the throat may be pre- 
Haunts in England, Wales, and Yj, vented by the use of the “Allenburys” Glycerine 
Ireland,” post free 6d., from Supt, and Black Currant Pastilles, which are 
of the Line, G.W.R., Paddington jj, palatable, efficient and harmless. Pre- 


- jj, pared from the purest glycerine and 
Station, London, W., or at G.W.R, 4 fresh fruit juice, their delicacy and 
Stations and Offices. elegance recommend them to all. 


Of all Chemists, in 2 0z., 4 oz., 8 oz. and 


Express Services from all Parts. Wy 1 eee ee ae 
Tourist and Week-end Tickets. 7, “ePlough, which appear on each bos. 


Allen & Hanburys 


Y Ltd., 
Y 37 Lombard Street, 
. s » , 


The Holiday Line. 











FRANK POTTER, General Manager. 
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the “ Boys’ Own Paper.’’ “Countess Daphne,” we gather, 
however, is meant for a real, grown-up novel; and real, 
grown-up people are expected to read it quite seriously. We 
confess we have been unable to do so with any success. 





THE MONTHLY REVIEWS. 

“Tue Fortnicutty Review’’ for December gives a 
good deal of space to topics bearing on the war in the 
Balkans. “ Politicus’’ writes on “The Eastern Question 
and the European War,” Miss Edith Sellers on “The King 
who Holds the Balance in the Balkans,’ Captain Cecil 
Battine on “ The Turkish Débacle,”’ Mr. H. Charles Woods 
on “The Armies of the Balkan League,” and “An 
Onlooker’’ on “The Real Storm-Centre.’”’ In “The 
Nineteenth Centuty’’ Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall puts the 
case “ For El Islim,’’ and Mr. J. W. Ozanne contributes 
“The Balkan Crisis in a Nutshell’; while Sir Arthur 
Evans describes ‘‘ The Drama of the Balkans and its Closing 
Scenes,” and Mr. R. W. Seaton-Watson discusses “ Austria- 
Hungary as a Balkan Power” in “The Contemporary 
Review.”” Other articles deserving attention in the 
December reviews are “ Home Rule in Parliament,’ by 
Mr. Erskine Childers, and “George Tyrrell’’ by Canon 
Lilley in the “ Contemporary ’’; “ The Problem of Marriage 
and Divorce,’ by Bishop Welldon and Mr. W. §. Lilly, 
and “Private Property at Sea in Time of War” by Lord 
Avebury in the “Nineteenth Century”; “The Territorial 
Force’’ by Lord Roberts, and “ American Affairs’? by Mr. 
Maurice Low in “The National Review”; ‘The 
Casualties of Industry” by Mr. Benjamin Taylor, and 
“Father George Tyrrell’? by Mr. Arthur Bell in the “ Fort- 
nightly’; and “The Theory of Instinct” by M. Henri 
Fabre, and “Freer Trade in the United States” by Mr. 
R. M. Berry, in “ The English Review.” 


The Geek in the Crtp. 


Price Friday 





Price Friday 


morning. morning. 
November 29. December 6. 

Consols ‘a eve ae 75% 758 
Midland Deferred ons wes ous 70% oe 704 
Mexican Railway Ordinary ... - ... 573 oe 58% 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 ues wai oo oan aes 101 
Union Pacific pone iis ie w+ me 1733xd 
Russian 5 p.c., 1896 “ a ne 103 se 103 
Turkish Unified ... si . ‘ite 84 ees 85 


Tue. Stock Exchange is weary of politics, but it sees no 
hope of escaping from their influence in any market, and 
so business everywhere is dull. The speeches in the German 
Parliament regarding the friendly relations with this 
country are very welcome, but at the same time the German 
Money Market is once more receiving attention because of 
the obvious stringency there, the note circulation of the 
Imperial Bank being 18 millions sterling above the maximum 
figure which is allowed without payment of tax. In our 
own Money Market rates will no doubt harden as Christmas 
approaches, the festive season and the end of the year always 
calling for increases in the coin and note circulation. 
Discount rates were weak until Thursday, when gold went out 
in large quantities, but fear of a 6 per cent. Bank Rate 
has disappeared, and, barring international happenings, 
money ought to be fairly plentiful in the New Year. In the 
Stock Exchange, operators pin their faith to Consols, arguing 
that in face of the strength of this international barometer 
there should be no cause for anxiety. The home railway 
traffics continue to be extraordinarily good, the returns of 
the “heavy ’’ lines bearing testimony to the good state of 
the industry in the country. But the market is frightened 
by the talk of fresh labor disturbances. The American 
market has not done much business, and finds all its time 
absorbed in discussion of the Union Pacific decision, its 
bearing on Unions and Southerns, and the probable result 
as regards other “ holding’’ roads. For the time being the 
market is content to wait for the Union Pacific’s segregation 
plan as to the form of which it has no idea at all. Invest- 
ment buying goes mostly into Argentine stocks, on account 
of the fine traffic returns. I would throw out the warning 
here that this year the Argentine traffic returns will be no 
guide to the final results until a week or so from the end 
of the year, which closes on June 30th next. I doubt the 
ability of the Great Southern to retain the big aggregate 





increase it has built up. The speculative markets are quite 
dull, the spurts in the rubber and Nigerian tin sections 
being merely professional movements to catch a few bears. 
Even in the industrial market business is very quiet, prices 
appearing to discount pretty well the higher dividends for 
this year likely to be earned in the trade boom. 

Though speculation is restrained by the scarcity of money 
and credit anxieties in South-Eastern Europe, the week has 
seen a general renewal of confidence, especially in trade 
circles. In the Stock Market, the best feature has been a 
continued firmness in our own Government Stocks and gilt 


edged securities. On Wednesday, for instance, Consols and ° 


Irish Land Stock and India Three and a-Half per cents. all 
rose one-eighth. There is no doubt that purchases made on 
behalf of the Insurance Commissioners, as well as by the 
Government broker on behalf of the Sinking Fund, are 
having a marked effect on the Consol Market. The 
signing of the armistice and the choice of London as the 
seat of the peace negotiations ought to have had more effect 
on the Foreign Bourses; but Paris and Berlin are both 
influenced by trade failures in Austria and Hungary, and 
the complete suspension of business in the Balkan States. 
In well-informed circles some anxiety is felt about political 
conditions in Japan, where the fall of the Ministry has been 
brought about by the unreasonable demands of the army, 
which appears to be more overbearing than ever. Pessimistic 
views are also held in some quarters as to the solvency of 
Portugal, which is said to be contemplating a big loan for 
armaments. There are plenty of demands on our Money 
Market; but there is now no likelihood of another rise in 
the Bank rate, and consequently discounts have fallen to 
44 per cent. The Saskatoon loan (£400,000—Five per cents. 
at 994) was over-subscribed, a result which is not surprising 
considering the tempting rate of interest. The ‘“‘ city’ of 
Saskatoon is only a small town, and its debt is a very large 
one ; but it is generally believed here that (although Canada 
may be outrunning the constable as a borrower) those who 
lend on the security of rates or taxes may consider them- 
selves safe. The last Reichsbank return is a bad one, and 
trade is rather less active in Germany. But in the United 
States business is very good, and from all accounts there 
is no slackening in our home and export trades. 
RAILWAY PREFERENCE STOCKS. 

There are many investors who like to get a good return 
on their capital, but at the same time have no speculative 
leanings. They do not like ordinary stocks, because of the 
fluctuating income which, if they take any interest in their 
investments at all, is bound to cause them anxiety. 
They are the true “5 per cent. investors’’; and 5 per cent. 
with safety means careful selection of stocks. Five per 
cent. can be obtained on some foreign bonds, and numerous 
foreign municipal issues; but all securities of this class 
involve the question of the future credit of the borrower— 
an incalculable element. Many investment experts have 
turned to railways as the steadiest of all industries. 
The ordinary stocks take the fluctuations of earnings, 
and the preference stocks therefore are very sound 
investments, where the margin for the dividend is fairly 
large. For the benefit of the “5 per cent. investor,” I 
have set out some of the more attractive home, colonial, 
and foreign railway preference stocks, which give yields 
approximating 5 per cent., showing where possible the 
margin of security which exists. In some cases the margin 
is so small that so low a yield as 5 per cent. is only 
justified by a record of continued progress towards a better 
position, and the stocks are therefore divided into two 
groups: Group I. of investments where the interest is well 
covered by the dividends paid on junior stocks, and Group 
II., where the expectation of dividends on the junior stocks 
has put the prior stock on an investment plane. There 
are naturally few 5 per cent. ‘““‘home” stocks in Group I. Home 
railway preferred ordinary stocks are preference stocks, from 
the investor’s point of view, and these provide the majority : 


z. 
Covered by Prices. 
Div. Income of. 1912. Yield 


_. Home. % £ High. Low. Pres. £ s. d. 
Midland Pref. Ord. 24 1,362,800 63 58) 50s 4 4 0 
Glasgow & 8.W. Pref. Ord. 24 145,020 566 659 55 49 6 
Gt. Northern Pref. Ord. 4 231,860 92 864 88 411 0 
Central London Pref. Ord. 4 29,970 89 80 81 5 00 
London Brighton Pref. Ord. 6 280,400 133 121 122 5 10 
London Electric Pref. 4 93,280 844 80 80 65 2 6 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 











THE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, | 


SOHO SQUARE, W. 


URGENT NEEDS 


1912. 


1. £7,900 TO PAY OFF MORTGAGE DEBT, which 
costs the Hospital £330 a year for interest alone, 
out of its already insufficient income. The 
Hospital has no Invested Capital whatever that it 
may realise in time of need, hence this Mortgage 
Debt. 

2. £1,000 additional ordinary Income to meet increased 
current expenditure of new and enlarged Hospital 
Buildings opened in 1910. 

ALFRED HAYWARD, Secretary, 

RRP OTL LEAL OL 























NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 


Founded by Dr. STEPHENSON. 
Chief Office: BONNER ROAD, LONDON, N.E. 


CHRISTMAS 
APPEAL 


2,200 Children now in Residence. 

A Special Gift of £5 5s. will provide for 
one child immediately. 
Need—not creed—decides a child’s 
admission. 








For full particulars apply Rev. W. HODSON SMITH, Principal, 
National Children’s Home, Bonner Read, N.E 











HUNDREDS OF HOMES 


WILL BE 


WITHOUT FOOD OR FIRE 


Pray help THE CHURCH ARMY to give 

these poor people, and the hundreds of inmates 

of our many Homes throughout the land, some 
of the Joy of the Season- 

For this purpose, gifts of meat, groceries, vegetables, 
provisions of all kinds, coals, blankets, toys, warm clothing 
(new or partly-worn), and other things suited to the time of 
year, or MONEY to buy them, most gratefully received at 
the CHURCH ARMY HEADQUARTERS, 55, Bryanston 
Street, Marble Arch, London, W. Cheques should be 


crossed “ Barclays’, a/e Church Army,” payable to 








Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary. 








HOMELESS BOYS OF LONDON. 
Provided for by the NATIONAL REFUGES FOR 


HOMELESS AND DESTITUTE CHILDREN and 
their Training Ships, 


ARETHUSA and CHICHESTER. 


Patrons—Their MAJESTIES the KING and QUEEN. 
President—The EARL of JERSEY, G.C.B. 


DONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED, 
1 20 BOYS AND GIRLS ARE NOW BEING 
5 SUPPORTED. 


H. BRISTOW WALLEN Joint 
HENRY G. COPELAND f Secretaries. 
London Home and Office, 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 





Doctors say 






















Makers to that Rowntree’s Elect 
T.M. the King : * 
aad Qysre. Cocoa is an excellent bever 


age for breakfast and supper. 


A cup of Elect Cocoa helps to 
make the meal more nourishing ; 
it supplies strength and susten- 
ance, and its pleasing flavour is 
widely appreciated by young and 
old alike. 


Drink Elect Cocoa regularly—it 
is a good wholesome beverage,-and 
it does much to benefit health. 


Rowntree’s 
Elect CQcoa 











THE OPEN 
GOLF 
CHAMPION, 
writes : 
58, Lower 
Paddock Road, 
Oxhey, Watford, 
erts. 
July 24th, 1912, 
Messrs. 
F. & J. Smith, 
Dear Sirs, 

I might say 
that | have been 
a regular smoker 
of your Glasgow 
Mixture for the 
last twelve years, and I might also say that I cannot find any tobacce 
to suit me like it. In my opinion if Golf Players would smoke your 
famous Glasgow Mixture they would find it very soothing to the 

erves, as | am sure | do when having to play strenuous Golf matches 
such as the Open Championship, etc. Yours truly, E. RAY. 


SMITH’S 


GLASGOW 
MIXTURE 


Sold in three strengths— MILD, MEDIUM & FULL 
5d. per oz. 10d. per 2 oz. 1/8 per 3-Ib. 
A Testing Sample will be forwarded free on application, 


F. & J, Smith. Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Gt. Britain and 
Ireland), Ltd., Glasgow. 
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COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 


Grand Trunk Ist Pref. 5 234,020 1134 1074 1084 412 9 
Argentine Gt. Western 

Ord. (Guar.) 5 200,000 107 101 102 418 0 
United of Havana . 5 262,600 103 98 102 56 0 0 
Grand Trunk 2nd Pref. 5 107,520 1023 973 984 5 1 6 
B.A. Pacific 2nd Pref. 5 200,000 1064 953 97 5 2 6 
Entre Rios let Pref. ... 5 56,108 105 96 97 5 3 0 
Leopoldina Pref. oe 5 113,810 114 108 108 5 3 6 
Mexicun Rlwy. Ist Pref. 8 108,630 144 1354 1364 618 0 


The yields allow for dividend accrued since the last pay- 
ment, and this accounts for slight differences in the returns 
from similar stocks at the same prices. The efficiency of the 
margins for the dividends, of course, depend on the total 
capital of the company, while their actual amount depends 
on the size of the ordinary capital, so that the figures them- 
selves are not absolute measures of safety. They are less 
misleading, however, than the popular measure of safety in 
terms of the “ number of times the dividend is covered.’’ The 
above figures show why Midland Preferred is accorded a high 
place among safe investments, and it is put in for purposes 
of illustration. Before its dividend can suffer, the year’s 
profits of the company would have to fall £1,362,800 from 
what they .were in 1911. Undoubtedly, the best stock in 
the “home” list is Brighton Preferred or “B” stock. Its 
price is fixed by the price of the speculative “A” stock, 
which is now 92. The mean price of these two stocks ought 
to be the price of the undivided Ordinary, now 106, and 
yielding 43 per cent. The dividend for 1912 will not be so 
good, so the undivided is not worth any more; but the 
Deferred has to suffer double measure in any reduction, so 
that the inference is that the Deferred ought to be lower, 
and the Preferred correspondingly higher. It is an excep- 
tionally safe 5 per cent. stock. London Electric Preference 
is a promising 5 per cent. stock, and its margin is fairly 
good. In the Colonial and Foreign Group, political influ- 
ences have some effect, and that is why United of Havana, 
Leopoldina, and Mexican give high returns. In the case of 
Mexican 8 per cent. First Preference, however, it is possible 
that the high rate of interest, and the consequent high price 
of the stock, frightens away investors, who seem to have a 
natural aversion to buying stocks much above par. If 
Mexican First Preference were-to be converted into 4 per 
cent. stock, it would probably command a better price than 
69, which is what the present figure represents roughly. 
Grand Trunk stocks, on the other hand, are rather too high. 
They have an enormous mass of debt in front of them, but 
the high price of the Ordinary stock keeps them up. That 
stock is not within sight of a dividend, but it stands about 
30. Were its nominal amount reduced to, say, £6,000,000, 
the price ought to be just about 100; but it is safe to say 
it would be nearer 50, because the Third Preference is only 
55. The safest stocks in this list are Argentine Great 
Western Ordinary and B. A. Pacific Second Preference. They 
are on a par as regards dividend (the former being guaran- 
teed by the Pacific); but Great Western Ordinary can 
receive more than 5 if the Pacific dividend ever gets above 
that figure again. I gave my opinion on the prospects of 
this a week or two back, but because of the privilege, Great 
Western stock will always command a higher price than 
Pacific Second Preference, and as the Pacific dividend im- 
proves (as it will do up to about 5 per cent.), the higher 
value of the privilege will be expressed in a wider difference 
between the prices of the two stocks. 


Grovp II. 

1912. Present Yield. 
Home. Div. High. Low. Price. £ s. d. 
Chatham 1st Pref. a ; 43 92 854 9 #55620 
District Railway. 1st Pref. 44 93 8&8 88 5 3 0 
Caledonian Pref. Ord ... feet 3 62 568 58 5 3 6 
South Eastern Pref. Ord. ... 6 1235 1155 120 5 56 0 
Gt. Central 1889 Pref. ... us * 864 76 784 5/6 0 

COLONIAL. 
Canadian Northern Income ... 5 110 101 102 416 9 
Beira Income Debs. ... ae 6 108 924 955 6 6 0 


I have not included any foreign Preferences where the 
margin is small or non-existent, as the element of specula- 
tion enters too largely to make them at all suitable for 
the investor, and the two colonials are only put in for the 
sake of comparison. In the home group the stocks all 
belong to struggling companies. The District has been 
dragged out of bankruptcy by Sir Edgar Speyer, and under 











his management is prospering. The Caledonian is at present 
paying for a too liberal dividend policy of some years ago, 
and in time a larger margin of earnings will be set free for 
dividends. The Great Central which has made great strides 
in the last few years has received a set-back from the coal 
strike but it ought to be able to pay the 1889 Preference 
dividend regularly in future. All these stocks are worth 
buying for their prospects. The Chatham and Sonth- 
Eastern stocks give returns which are only justified by Kent 
coal talk, and, personally, I am not a believer in Kent coal 
to the extent which some newspapers have committed them- 
selves in their quasi-editorial columns. South-Eastern 
Preferred is the better of the two, as it showed quite a fair 
margin last year. The traffic returns of the passenger lines 
have not been so poor in comparison with the heavy lines, 
but South-Eastern Preferred will get its full dividend in 
February. On 1911 results alone, both Great Central 1889 
and South-Eastern Preferred would show a fair margin of 
security for the dividends, and might be classed in Group I. ; 
but this margin has only just been shown, and so they are 
put in Group II. As regards the two Colonial stocks in 
the last table, one cannot fail to be struck by the difference 
between the yields. Both are of the same nature—namely, 
“income” stocks—meaning that the dividend is only paid 
when profits suffice, so that they are just the same as non- 
cumulative Preference stocks. Canadian Northern Income 
Stock is convertible into Ordinary stock at par at the option 
of the holder. The company has $70,000,000 of Ordinary 
stock on which no dividend has ever been paid. The 
balance of income after paying the Income stock dividend 
has been declining, and a set-back to Canadian trade would 
wipe it out altogether. The Income stock at present is in 
the position of Ordinary stock, and at its present price is 
much over-valued in comparison with the home stocks I have 
given. Beira Income Stock, on the other hand, in view of 
the progress the company has made recently is a promising 
stock, and worth buying up to par. 
LucELLUM. 





PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd. 




















Head Offices : 
19 & 70, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





TOTAL FUNDS 
EXCEED 


£15,000 000 


CLAIMS PAID 
EXCEED 
ESTABLISHED 178219) 


£88 000,000 


Rt. Hon. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, P.C., G.C.S.L 









S, 


GESTABLISHED 178 











The Company transacts all the principal classes of Insurance 
business on advantageous terms, including 


FIRE - LIFE - MARINE 
ACCIDENT - BURGLARY 


Loss of Profits following Fire, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, Fidelity Guarantee, Trustee and 
Executor, etc. 





Loans are granted on Reversions and Life Interests and on 
Freehold and Leasehold Properties. 





LOW PREMIUMS. LIBERAL CONDITIONS. ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 





Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be obtained on application 
to any of the Branch Offices or Agencies, or to the Head Offices. 


General Manager: SIR GERALD H. RYAN. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books. 


THE GIRLHOOD OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA 


selection from Her Majesty’s Diaries, 1882-40. 
Raited by Viscount ESHER, G.C.B. Two Vols. 
Illustrations. 36s. net. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 


EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. By W. F. MONYPENNY: 
Vol. II. 1837-46. With Portraits. 12s. net. 


THE SOUTH POLE 
By CAPTAIN AMUNDSEN, 


With an Introduction by Dr. FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 
Two Vols. Numerous Illustrations and tn £2 2s. net. 


ll 











‘ee gy 


THE WAR DRAMA OFTHE EAGLES. 


THE STORY OF NAPOLEON’S STANDARDS ON 
THE BATTLEFIELD FROM AUSTERLITZ TO 
WATERLOO. By EDWARD FRASER. Illustrations. 
12s. net. : 


THE ARABS IN TRIPOLI, Because 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE DESERT WAR. By ' 
ALAN OSTLER. Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. the Body-Building Power of Bovril 

THE STORY OF A HARE. has been proved to be from 10 to 
By J. C. TREGARTHEN. [Illustrations. 6s. net. 20 times the amount taken. 


LANDMARKS IN THE HISTORY OF a 


THE WELSH CHURCH. By the Right 5.1.2, a7 


Rev. the LORD BISHOP of 8ST. ASAPH. [Illustrations. 
6s. net. 


THE NEW DEMOCRACY AND THE] | ————— — —_ 
CONSTITUTION. 


By WILLIAM SHARP McKECHNIE, M.A., LL.B. LIBRARY a 0D 5 
a LAW - 









































NEW 6s. NOVELS. Athen Tage: ™ B I id Di M™ C 








THE WHITE KNIGHTS, We advise the same methods as 
By T. G. WAKELING. we have used for over 1500 Public 

” Libraries in all parts of the world.. 
RAYMOND LANCHESTER. Se Ne 





. TESTED FOR STRAIN AND 
By RONALD MacDURALD. UNDER ADVERSE ATMOS [~MORSCCO 1.4 


THROUGH THE CLOUDY PORCH. PHERIC CONDITIONS OUR | AND CALF 




















SHOWS THE 
By K. M. EDGE. LE OWING suPrRioRiTyY |OUR LEATHER |-O9 
: AT NO EXTRA COST WE TREBLE 
THE MYSTERIOUS MONSIEUR 
DUMONT. By FREDERICK ARTHUR. THE LIFE OF THIE MODERN BOGK. 













CEDRIC CHIVERS Lt? PoRriway 


LONDON ADDRESS -4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE W.c BAT rH ENC. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 











































A GREAT 


Ready-Money Purchase 


FOR A 


READY-MONEY SALE 


Having acquired On Most Advantageous Terms the entire 
stock of a Country Dealer, we are offering same at considerably 
under Auction Prices as a practical advertisement 


Huge quantity of Furniture and a large 
number of Easy Chairs and Settees. 


A Booklet can be had Gratis upon Application. 
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NOTICES, 


ONDON POSITIVIST SOCIETY, Essex Hall, Essex Street, 7. 

4 Mr. 8. H. Swinny, “The Reaction in England. Wesley,Johnson & Burke.”’ 
\ ANTED.—COLOURED PRINTS published by the Arundel 
Society.—Details, &e., to “ ARUNDELLE,” 34, Cecil Road, Muswell Hill. 


ALPINE SPORTS LTD., control accommodation for 
3500 in 35 Hotels in the Best Winter 
Centres in Switzerland. For Illustrated 
Handbook, with full details of Complete Tours, apply 
Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


— — 


J. POOLE & CO,., 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 
Allenquiries as to Prices of Books in oar VERY LARGE STOCK 


rah CHURCH BOOKS 


BIBLES WITH APOCRYPHA, PRIEST’S POCKET 
BO K BIBLES, DAILY SERVICE BOOKS, HYMNS A. & M. 
4 C. with or without Prayer-book. 
GEORGE V. EDITIONS./ Catalogue sent post free. Cash discount 3d. in Is. 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 22, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 

















The Largest Selection in London. 





LAM LEY & co Discount Booksellers and 
"9 Publishers, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
The resort of Students and Book-lovers for nearly forty years. 
PLAYS FOR AMATEURS. 
DOMESTIC EXPERIMENTS and other Plays. 
By Il. E.M. AITKEN, Square 16mo, ls. 6d. net, paper; 2s. 6d. net, cloth, 
POLITE FARCES FOR THE DRAWING.ROOM 





By ARNOLD BENNETT. 2s. 6d. net. 


Facts at the Price of Fiction. METHUEN. 2/6 ne; 


EAST AND WEST. 


By DAVID ALEC. WILSON, Author of “ Anecdotes of Big Cat 
and Other Beasts.” 


Daily Graphie.—‘‘ Anecdote and picture and reminiscence .. . 
convey in a wonderful way the habits of thought of the people.... 
There are not many who will read ‘The Miraculous Milk’ without a 
chuckle.” 

Morning Post.—‘‘ Scrupulous veracity. . . . As things happened, 
so they are set down. .. . It is characteristic of a ruthless, but 
very good-tempered Diogenes.” 

World.—‘‘ Bears the stamp of character in every line.” 

Queen.—“ Well-written . . . a pleasant book to read.” 

Melbourne Age.—‘‘ The charm of fiction, coupled with the romance 
xi picturesque facts . . anecdotes from life, each of which bears 
& message to the student of human nature.” 

Johannesburg Star.—‘ There is a mingling of seriousness and 
humour, which makes excellent reading.” 


MANY REJECTED MSS. 
simply need expert revision to make them available. This 
I can give, securing results that count. Such firms as Appleton, 
Putnams, ete., publish my own books, and | was formerly 
editor for a leading magazine. Why not increase your profits 
by publication in the United States? Address: Eprtor, Box 
4L, 435 West 1197H Street, New York Crry, U.S.A. 





‘‘CHOFFARD.” 
By VERA SALOMONS. 
Being the second volume issued of the series of 
XVIlIth CENTURY FRENCH BOOK ILLUSTRATORS. 
29 Photogravure illustrations from brilliant originals. 


Price 18s, net. 
Price 30s. net. 


100 large paper copies, 


BUMPUS LTD., 350, Oxford Street, W. 











PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 
KYNOCH, LIMITED. 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a few young 
Gentlemen of good education and manners. No premium required. 
Term of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only, to the Secretary, 
Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingham. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 





THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 








Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor. 


Lounges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Tabie d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses { Kingsley Hotel—“ Bookcraft, London.’ 





LONDON, 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


— 





ABERYSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. Bracing air. 
Electric and Sea-water Baths. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IpgaL Rg&sIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 








BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 





THE CARLTON, East Cliff. First-Class Residential Establishment. 
Uninterrupted Sea Views. Facing South. Meals at separate 
tables. Night porter. Tel. . 440. 


NEWLYN’S 8 | (Royal Exeter) Hotel. “Close Pier; “Ist. Class moderate. 


SILVER Hi HOW. W. Boarding Ext. West Cliff Gdns. From. 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 





BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


BUXTON. 
SASOGe | HALL HYDRO LTD. *Phone 4. 


‘DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 8. B. Seflereon. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


H. J. Preston. 


E. Richard, Manager. 








J. Little. 








FOLKESTONE. 
TOYNBEE BALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 











ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. 


LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 


‘LLAN ELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. 











J. T. Weaver. 





LYNTON (Devon). 


ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Grounds 9 acres. 











Facing Sea. 





MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 
KNOTSF ORD. Supr. apts. ‘Elec. light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’ 8 HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


MOFFAT. ay 
MOFFAT HYDRO, Dumfries-shire. Finest in Scotland. Golf 
(18 holes), Tennis, Croquet, Garage. Terms, from £2 12s. 6d. 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 


SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 


SILLOTH HYDRO. A small, homely establishment. Baths, 
‘Massage. Send for Prospectius. C. Hawkins, Proprietor. 


GOLF HOTEL. First-class family ‘hotel. 
’Phone 8 Silloth. 











Garage and ‘stabling. 
W. Dyer, _Proprietor and Manager. 








SLATEFORD. 
EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC. On Craiglockhart Hill. 
Beautiful scenery, walks, and drives. Trams to > City, 2d. 


SOUTHPORT. at 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af’ noon Teas. Tel. 647. 











KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier and ‘Lord ‘St. haere lift, 


120 bedrooms ; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 
“ Kenworthys.” _ Prospectus, Manageress. 
SWANSEA. 


HOTEL CAMERON. _ Tel. 921. 


= Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. 


For terms apply Manager. 





TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, ag as ag , Gosmnating Golf Links. 
icks 





WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


Mrs. T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER, 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St., Ist-Class Temp. Tel. 212. 





NOTICE. 


Tue Natron is published weekly. Applications for 
copies, and subscriptions, should be sent to the Publisher, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. Foreicn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to THz Nation 
Pousuisuinc Co., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones :—Business: Gerrard 4035. 

Editorial: Gerrard 6584. 
“ Nationetta,” Westrand, London. 


Telegrams : 


Canada—The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, 
Toronto; The Montreal News Co., 386 and 388, 
St. James Street, Montreal. 


U.S.A.—The International News Co., 83 and 85, Duane 
Street, New York. 


Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 


Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 Pacz. 
Boch Pag, hk £1000 £500 £210 0 
facing matter 
Other Pages... ove 8 0 0 4 0 0 200 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 
13 Insertions... ro 8d. per line. 
52 »” ove ~~ Ch ww 
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WHY PAY RENT? The City Life under ite “IDEAL” policy plan 
enables policy holders to reap the benefit of their investment 
DURING THEIR OWN LIFETIME, and in the event of premature 
death to leave their legal representative in possession of a comfort- 
able house, free from any mortgage charge or encumbrance. 


GOOD PROSPECTS FOR ACTIVE AGENTS. 
Send Postcard for Prospectus and Terms to 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


6, rou, Street, Finsbury, ti Mg E.Cc. 
GREGORY. Wenegive Director. 


Prudential *"=":, "= 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Invested Funds exceed : * £80,000,000 
Claims Paid - . . : - £100,000,000 


The Humanitarian League, 


which opposes all recourse to flogging, whether in 
education or as a judicial punishment, invites the co- 
operation and support of those who deplore the return 
to a vindictive and useless practice. Prospectus and 
pamphlets on application. 


53, Chancery Fascssin was 2 W.C. 





You want to know about the New 
Books of the Winter, and especially 
about the Christmas Books! Just ask 
your bookseller or newsagent to get 
you the December BOOK MONTHLY, 
which will tell you all you want to 
and is 


know, it costs Sixpence, 


published by Simpkin, Marshall & 


Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, London, 











EXHIBITIONS, 





HE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
48th EXHIBITION of MODERN PICTURES, 
at the Galleries of the R.B.A., Suffolk-street, Pall-mal] East. 
Open Daily 10 io 6 Admission, 1s. 





THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


DECEMBER, 1912. Price 2s.6d. 





The December number of the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
Contains the following articles :— 
THE DRAMA OF THE BALKANS AND ITS CLOSING 
SCENES. By Sir ARTHUR EVANS, F.R.S. 
HOME RULE IN PARLIAMENT. By ERSKINE CHILDERS 
WOODROW WILSON. By Professor ALFRED DENNIS 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AS A BALKAN POWER. 
By R. W. SETON-WATSON 
A WISE BOOK ON WEST-CENTRAL AFRICA. 
By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G. 
GEORGE TYRRELL. By CANON LILLEY 
ELECTORAL REFORM : THE CASE FOR PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION. By J. F. WILLIAMS 
DEMOCRATIC OBJECTIONS TO PROPORTIONAL 
REPRESENTATION. By CLIFFORD D. SHARP 
HOW THE OLDER NOVELISTS MANAGE THEIR LOVE 
SCENES. By DOROTHY LANE POOLE 
PAST AND PRESENT IN THE NEAR EAST. 
By EDWARD FOORD 
THE CIVILISATION OF CYPRUS IN PREHISTORIC 
TIMES.—II. By Dr. MAX OHNEFALSCH-RICHTER 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By Dr. E. J. DILLON 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 





LONDON : 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 
10. heone. am Terrace, W.C. 


The Ecor nonist, 


(ESTABLISHED 1843.) 





Weekly Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 

A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER. 
Prioe8d. By Post, 84d. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FoR THE UNITED KiN@poM, £2. 
CoLONIEs AND ABROAD, £2 4s. 

The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition to a large high-class general circulation, 
the ECONOMIST is subscribed to by Banking Houses, Chambers 
of Commerce, Mercantile Firms, and Railway Insurance, and 
other Companies throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
and Abroad ; and, as its columns from week to week show, it is 
the recognised organ for the announcements of some of the most 
important trades in the Kingdom. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAIL, 


Offices: GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
and of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 











THIS WEEK’S ISSUE OF THE 


Saturday Westminster 


will contain, in addition to the usual features :— 
THE ALLEGED DECADENCE OF BRITAIN: 
By Robert Crozier Long. 
No. VII.: “Experts and Amateurs.” 


OUR CHRISTMAS FUND: 
No. IV.: Pensioners’ Presents and a Bull-Pup. 


A SHORT STORY. 
PANIC, By Josephine Paine. 


A MIGHTY TASK. By F. T. Bullen. 


NEW NOVELS. PROBLEMS AND PRIZES. 
GALLERY NOTES. “F.C.G.” CARTOONS. 
16 PAGES. PRICE ONE PENNY, 


‘Saturday Westminster.’ December 7. 











Offices: Salisbury Sq., Fleet St., E.C. 
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CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE DRINK THE 
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Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
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CROHAM HURST SCHOCL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits 
of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and 
individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. _ 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country Schooi for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), 


assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 





BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees, Viscount CoBHAM. Head Master, F. J. R. 
HenpDy, M.A. Master of Preparatory School, A. H. Davis, M.A. 
Entrance Scholarship annually in July. 
For Prospectus apply Headmaster. 





BAOMINTON HOUSE, 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Founded 1859. 
Head Mistress: Miss B, M. BAKER, B.A. (London), 
(Sucsessor to Miss Bartlett.) 








MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE; 


GRAVESEND. 


Heap MIsTREss: 

Miss A. A. WOODALL, M.A. 
(Sen. Op. Camb. Math. Tripos), 
Assisted by large Resident Staff with 
Highest University qualifications. 


A PUBLIC BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF FREE CHURCHMEN. 


A thorough Education given, up to 
Standard of London Intermediate and 
Cambridge Higher Local Examinatiens. 
Girls prepared for the Universities 

and Professions. Special opportunities 
for advanced work in Music and Drawing. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


both for Kindergarten and other Schools. 
For Prospectus and all particulars, apply to the Head Mistress. 











HALL 


\re- 
T E T pi gratrorder”” Peepcctes 
L 5 


cot nite ae L. AGER, M.A, 
ate Exhibitioner of Rugby School and 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford), Headmaster. 





First-Class Modern Commercial 
or Classical Education 











Entrance Scholarship Examination in December. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,”’ Hitchin. 





WILLASTON SCHOOL, Nantwich, Cheshire. 
OPENED 1900. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES, 
With a Preparatory Dept. Inclusive fee, 60 gns. 
Headmaster, H. LANG JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 











CATERHAM SCHOOL, sunrrev. 


Founded 1811. Rebuilt 1884. 
Head Master: Mr. Allan P. Mottram, B.Sc., (Lond.). 
Second Master: Mr. J. H. Stafford, M.A., LL.B., (Cantab.). 





Educational Course under inspection of University of 
London and Board of Education. 

Open-air leisure pursuits; Organised Games, Gardening, 
Athletics, Poultry Keeping, Scouting, &c. 

Situation, 500 feet above Sea-level, on North Downs. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 





ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY lith, 1913. The College 
prepares Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. 
TWELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and 
a certain number of Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three 
years, will be offered for COMPETITION in June, 1913. 
Inclusive fee, £100 a year 
For further particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway 
College, Englefield Green Surrey. 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends). 








For full particulars and for copies of the Prospectus, apply 
to the Head Master, Bootham School, York. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN ; physical training and 


outdoor games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For prospec- 
tus, address: Principal, Baackenuurst, Hinp#saD, Uasiemeas, R.3.0. 


APPOI NTM ENTS VACANT. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, 
AUSTRALIA, 


CHAIR OF HISTORY. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above Professorship, and 
should be lodged with the Agent-General for Victoria, 
Melbourne Place, Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than the 3lst December, 1912. 


SALARY £800 per annum, together with Life Assurance 
Premium £60. 


FURTHER INFORMATION may be obtained upon application 
to the Agent-General for Victoria at the above address. 





CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
FALMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


WANTED in January next an ASSISTANT MASTER, 
reference being given to one who can take good French or 
istory. Initial salary £120 to £130 (according to previous 

experience), pons by annual increments of £10 to £160—first 
increase to take place next September. Apply to the Headmaster, 
Grammar School, Falmouth. 

November 25th, 1912. 





TETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of HEADMASTER 
of the above School. Free Churchman, University Graduate, and 
Experienced Teacher required. Applications, with copies of 
Testimonials, should reach the Secretary to the Governors (from 
whom further information can be obtained) not later than the 
first post of Monday, December 16th, 
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Books are the Best Presents 


Books are the best presents, “and some of the best books are those ‘published by Messrs. Methuen & Co. _ 
Please write to them for their special Christmas Catalogue and ask your bookseller to show you their books. 





THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Crown 8vo, 6s.; also F’cap. 8vo, leather, 5s. net. 
BARRACK ROOM BALLADS; THE SEVEN SEAS; THE FIVE NATIONS; DEPART- 
_MENTAL DITTIES. 


THE MOST GHARMING LETTERS IN THE WORLD. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOVIS STEVENSON TO HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS, 
Pe and Edited by Sir SIDNEY COLVIN. Four volumes. New and Enlarged Edition. F’cap. 8vo, 5s. each; leather, 5s. 
net eac 








THREE TRAVELLERS RETURN. 

A WANDERER IN FLORENCE. By E. V.LUCAS. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE CITIES OF LOMBARDY. By Epwarp Horton. Illustrated. Crown 8yo. 6s. 
THE HEATHER MOON. By C.N. and A. M. Wittiamson. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THREE SUMPTUCOUS GIFT BOOKS. 
THE BLUE BIRO. By Maurice Marrerunck. Translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos. With Illustrations in 
Colour by F. Cayley Robinson. Crown 4to, 21s. net. 
JAPANESE GARDENS. By Mrs. Bast Taytor. With 28 Illustrations in Colour by Walter Tyndale. 
Crown 4to, 21s. net. 
MANY CARGOES, By W. W. Jacozs. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by Maurice Greiffenhagen. Wide 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMANCES OF MARIE GCORELLI. Crown S8vo. 6s. each. 




















The Life wbyat pony F Wormwood The Sorrows of Satin 
A Romance of Two Worlds Temporal Power God’s Good Man 
The Soul of Lilith Cameos Holy Orders 
The Master-Christian Thelma The Mighty Atom (also 1s. net.) 
Boy Barabhbas Jane (is. net.) 
___ Vendetta —_—__" Ardath ae 
YHE ROVELS OF W. W. JACOBS. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
Many Cargoes At Sunwich Port Sailors’ Knots 
The Skipper’s Wooing Salthaven Light Freights (also 1s. net.) 
The Lady of the Barge A Master of Craft Gdd Craft 
Sea Urchins Dialstone Lane Short Cruises 








LAUS TEMPORIS AGii. 
MY OWN TIMES. By Lavy Dororny Nevitt, Edited by her Son. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


SIXTY YEARS OF A SOLDIER’S LIFE. By Major-General Sir Atrrep E. Turner, K.C.B. Demy 


8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





FIRESIDE PHILOSOPHY. 
LONDON LAVENDER. An Entertainment. By E. V. Lucas. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A MISCELLANY OF MEW. ByG. K. Cuesterton. F’cap 8vo, 5s. 
THIS AND THAT. By Hivarre Bettoc F'cap 8vo. 5s. 
E. V. LUCAS. 
You will not find better Gift Books than Mr. Lucas’s A WANDERER IN PARIS; A WANDERER IN 
LONDON; A WANDERER IN HOLLAND; or than his famous anthologies, such as THE 
_OPEN ROAD and THE FRIENDLY TOWN. Ask to see all his books. 


FOR YOUR GHILDREN AND YOURSELVES. 
THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. By Kenner Graname, Author of “ The Golden Age.” Crown 8vo. 6s, 
A GREAT POET. 
SELECTED POEMS OF FRANCIS bang lag gp With a Biographical Note by Wilfrid 


Meynell. _W ith a Portrait in _Photogravure. F’cap 8vo, 5s. net. 








THE SPORTING SPiRIT. 
HOW TO PLAY GOLF. By Harry Varpon, Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 
THE COMPLETE YACHTSMAN., By B. Hecksratt Suir and Captain E. Du Boutay. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
THE COMPLETE ASSOCIATION FOOTBALLER, By B. 38. Evers and C. E, Huauus Davins, 
Demy 8vo., 5s. net. Ask to see Messrs. Methuen’s other ‘‘COMPLETE” Sporting Books. 
SALLY. ‘By Dorotnga Conykrs. Crown 8vo.__ 6s. 


EAST AND WEST. 
BUBBLES OF THE FOAM. By F. W. Bay. F'cap 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Please ask to see Mr. Bain’s other Indian Books. 
THE ANGLO INDIANS, By Atice Perry. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. By “The Author of Wild Olive.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


FOR LOVERS OF ART. 
Lovers of Art should ask to see CLASSICS OF ART, THE CONNOISSEUR’S LIBRARY, 
and LITTLE BOOKS ON ART. Here are books for all purses. 


CHEAP Bur GOOD,—The best Shilling books by the best copyright authors are those published by Messrs. Methuen 
Send for a list and you will find something for everybody. 
Tuk FOLLOWING ARE A SELECTION OF THE VOLUMES:— 

















The Mighty Atom MARIE CoRELLI Vailima Letters ROBERT Louris STEVENSON 
Anna of the Five Towns ARNOLD PenneTT A Little of Everything E. V. Lucas 
Light Freights W. W. Jacoss Jimmy Giover—His Book JaMES M. GLOVER 
The Demon C.N.and A.M. Wittiamson Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime OSCAR WILDE 
The Long Road JoHN OXENHAM JWan and the Universe Sir OLIVER LODGE 
Spanish Gold G. A. BrrmincHAmM) The Life of R. L. Stevenson GRAHAM BALFOUR 





METHUEN & CO., LTD., Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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